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The Late Professor Barry's penditare of a large sum of money. From the| devoted to a generously-erpressed recognition 


oan HE several series of | modern conditions the lecturer proceeded in his | had recently removed,—Sir Francis Grant and 
lectures given by the/next discourse to the consideration of what|Sir G. G. Scott,—the remarks on the career of 
| late Professor E. M./ architecture really is, going over rapidly | the latter being combined with some very 
Barry at the Royal/some of the older forms of architecture, and | sensible and well-balanced critical remarks on 
Academy have, when | pointing out what were the essential qualities | the Gothic revival, its strength and its weak- 
considered as a whole, | which distinguished them, summing up by| ness; the cordial recognition of what was good 
aspecial interest which | advising his hearers to avoid illusions, and, in the movement bearing testimony to the wide 
does not appear s0/ while studying the glories of the past, not to| sympathies of the lecturer, whose own practice 
much when reading lose sight of the wants of the present, | had been mostly in an opposite direction. The 
them separately. While | This exhortation to practical treatment of | remainder of the course was devoted to a review 
their author rather/ modern architecture in relation to what is|of the history of the Renaissance, the historical 
avoided technical de-/| really required, and not on the basis of mere| review being interspersed with critical remarks 
tails about architecture | sentiment, is almost the key-note of Professor | in which various lessons and suggestions were 
and construction, pro-| Barry’s lectures, to which he continually re-| drawn from the facts as they were passed in 
curred; and if his sentiments on this head | review. What strikes us most in these remarks 
were more commonly felt and acted upon in the | is the clear way in which the lecturer saw and 
profession, we should not hear so much as we | pointed out that the decadence of architecture 
dp about the unpractical character of modern}in the Georgian era was no necessary conse- 
architects. And this practical character was not | quence of Renaissance principles ; it was simply 
mere talk on Edward Barry’s part, it was the| that noone cared about architecture at all at 
guiding principle in planning and carrying out| that period. The French, as he observed, never 
out his own works.* allowed themselves to sink into this mere 
and artistic conditions of different periods, and| In the third of this first course of lectures the | builder’s architecture, a fact the significance of 
of the special difficulties which it has to en. | subject of the relation between the architect and | which has certainly not been duly taken into 
counter in reference to the wants and fashions society is resumed, summing up with the con-|account. Another remark worth note is ia 
. clusion that there has really been no lack of | regard to the eclecticism involved in mingling 
tures form a kind of architectural confession of great ideas and great schemes propounded by | and combining details of various styles. If we 
architects if only they had been taken up and/| are of opinion that certain forms unknown to 
carried out by those who alone had the power | our ancestors in this country, but known to us, 
to do this; mentioning Inigo Jones’s design for | are good in themselves, there can be no valid 
Whitehall Palace, Wren’s for laying out| reason why we should refuse to avail ourselves 
London, and Sir ©. Barry’s for laying outjof them in our work of to-day. “ Students 
Westminster. In the concluding lecture of the | must bear in mind, however, that to do this well 
series the differences between the conditions of | and reasonably, isa matter of no small difficulty.” 
the Medimval architect and of the modern| That ie just the point. It is very easy to 






















these points, he seems 
to have aimed very much at presenting a 
general view of the art as affected by the social 


Ourselves quite appreciated till going through 
them consecutively since the death of their 
author. 

Professor Barry’s first 
lecturer at the Academy Linkage as 8 


the art of his own day only, the latter with the that they appear to combine naturally and suit- 
forms of all styles familiar to him through /ably is another matter. Speaking, further on, 


travel and books. This great difference has of the slow progress of the Florentine Cathedral, 


has been overlooked lies the explanation of a | entered into before it was decided how to carry 
good many of the mistakes that have been made out the dome and to whom to entrust it, the 
in taking up old styles, and supposing that they Professor took occasion to contrast with this 
could be revived with the same interest as/the hurry in which everything ia required from 
before. We have in modern days eaten of the | the architect now, so that almost the first ques. 
tree of knowledge, and must accept our responsi- | tion asked of the architect on commencing ® 
bilities, and be prepared to found our modern building is,—‘* When will it be finished ?” This 
beyond § aunot afford to ran counter to these architecture upon deliberate thought and selec-|is @ drawback to realising anything like the 
cyond @ certain limited extent, if he is to live | tion, the labour of which must not be shirked, | highest class of architectural work to which we 
provided for) ee aban the living otherwise instead of merely adopting existing styles, and 9. gp gO el it is =e 
’ i Greeks or Goths, of see what any architect can possibly 
is withaas calling. He can. | pretending we are or or men of | easy - 2 ener tanon and 
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tha Goreme with Renaissance architecture, the lecturer re- 
men to vote any money for f Dies how unjustly the latter style has been 
of the arte; a fficulty “ meaetionion entirely to want. Why, when Mr, a too great and formal symmetry, 
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Gothic buildings as of any buildings of the 
Renaissance. The forgetfulness of this bas led 
many young architects of the picturesque school 
to suppose that the mere flinging togetler of & 
variety of masses of gabies and buttresses 10 
wild disorder in itse!f produces the finest archi- 
tecture. 

The conclusion with which the lectures on 
the Renaissance are summed up is that a calm 
review of the history of the Renaissance leads 
to the conviction that the movement is not yet 
over. “An architecture which can give 08 
solidity and magnificence,—which can adapt 
itself to purposes of utility and assimilate pro- 
gressive scientific constraction,—which unites 
e of proportion with refinement of detail, 
and which welcomes the best efforts of the 
sculptor and the painter in a loving combina- 
tion of art, cannot be easily banished from the 

of the world.” And in a general way 
we entirely subscribe to this, though not with- 
out suggesting that possibly the same thing 
might be said of Gothic, if it were taken in 
hand in a more philosophical spirit, and not 
made such a merely reproduced style, or re- 
garded as an architecture in which “ the pictu- 
resque” is to atone for want of convenience, 
suitability, and common sense. 

It is this last quality which is so conspicuous 
in the lectures themselves of which we have 
been speaking. Professor Barry’s view of his 
profession was evidently that of a man of the 
world, as well as an artist; and in an art s0 
intermingled with practical considerations as 
architecture, the union of these two qualities is 
almost a necessity of success. Mere dreams of 
architectural beauty, apart from practical con- 
siderations, can only lead to failure, and it is 
noticeable that, taking this view of the profes- 
sion, the author of these lectures does not adopt 
the bitter and hostile tone against everything 
done in his own day with which we are too 
familiar in the literary expressions of architects. 
A man who is always wanting to be allowed 
to do things which are contrary to the spirit 
of and beside the requirements of the 
society of his day, is of course likely 
to be disappointed, and to be _propor- 
tionately hostile to his own generation. There 
is none of this feeling in Barry’s lectures. 


He points out, in very temperate language, the | 


difficulties with which the modern architect has 


to contend (and of some of which he had ample 

reonal experience), but takes care to observe. 
that “to be for ever protesting against the | 
things of to-day is a profitless as well as an easy | 
task. There are some critics who think | 
the present always bad; their artists always place of public resort should be raised so 


failures, their own country always wrong. This 
is nota spirit which is likely to lead to a healthy 
development of architecture.” Certainly not ; 
and we have far too much of it. The spirit 
which pervades these lectures is a far more 
healthy, hopeful, and sensible one; and we hope 
they will be published, by way of extending 
farther, and putting ina more portable form, the 
sensible and practical lessons which they teach, 
for the benefit of many generations of architects, 
= the advantage and instruction of general 
ere. 


An Electric Railway. — The council of 
magistrates of the city of Berlin had under 
consideration a few days ago a proposal, sub- 
mitted to them by the firm of Siemens & Halske, 
for the construction of an electric railway across 
® portion of the capital. The line would start 
from the Belle Alliance-place, and run through 
Friedrich and Chaussée Streets on to the 
Wedding-place. There will be two lines of rails, 
one for the up and one for the down journey. 
The viaduct will be carried on iron pillars 14 ft. 
9 in. high, and nearly 33 ft. apart. pillars 
will be placed along the edge of the footpath, 
so as to cause the least possible interference 
with the ordinary traffic. The carriages will be 
narrow and short, containing ten sitting places 











placed under the floor of the carriage between 
the wheels, and a steam-engine, of 60-horse 
power, which will be employed in the production 
of the electricit; , will be placed at the terminus. 
he chief objection raised is that the carriages 
pass along at the level of the first floor of 
hcuses in the streets which it will traverse, 
it is this will lead to a depreciation 
property. The magistrates have appointed 
special commission of engineers and archi. 
examine into and report upon the 
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A WORD OF WARNING AS TO CROWDED 
ASSEMBLIES. 


A worp of warning may be timely as to the 
great care that should be taken in the constrac- 
tien of temporary buildings, especially when 
they may be exposed to the pressure of large 
numbers of persons. Of course, we have not 
now as much need to offer the same ing as 
was the case when “ pages Prec to be 
erected at eve lling-place, pressure 
of the cunnde tank attended the nominations 


and polling had to be sustained. In most parts | the 


of the country permanent buildings will now 


serve the purpose of taking the votes of the/| shrewd 


electors. Still there can be no doubt that great 
masses of people will be attracted together in 
many places; and to provide for their comfort- 
able accommodation is a matter demanding 
anxious thought. 

We trust that those persons who, throughout 
the country, are locally responsible in this 
matter, will not incur the responsibility of omit- 
ting to take professional advice. very 
entrance of a crowd into a building is a process 
not altogether unattended by danger. And if 
any alarm or excitement leads to a sudden rush, 
panic, or desire to get out, the danger may be 
very great. We must remember the time of 
year. The time is close on the equinox, and by 
the time that the shops are closed, and the 
various classes of electors are free from the 
business of the day, darkness will have set in, 
only diminished by the moon. Most of the 
great meetings throngh the country for election 
purposes are held at or after eight p.m., so as to 
accommodate a very large class of voters. It is 
thus essential that due care shall be devoted to 
certain main points. 

These are, first, the free access to and from 
all places of public assembly. Care should be 
taken to guard all places ascended by steps, 
and in case of buildings likely to be numero 


| filled, it may be desirable to place a plank gang- 


way over any short flights of stone steps so as 


|to avoid danger from the descent. Again, care 
must be taken as to the proper —— of the 
| doors. ‘or them 
‘to be jammed by pressure; a security on which 
human life depends more than on almost any- 


It should be made impossible 


thing else in case of a panic or rush. Then, 
due care must be given to the illumination of 
public buildings. The ible officer should 
take care to assure himself that the stop-cocks 
on the gas mains are made absolutely inaccessi- 
ble, without his own consent. Again, it may be 
desirable here to add that all gas-burners big % 
as to be absolutely inaccessible without a 
ladder. We have a special reason for this 
recommendation; but we hesitate how far to 
make it public, fearing lest we may rather 
indicate a means of mischief than prevent one. 
No doubt, any university undergraduate will 
fully comprehend the meaning of our remarks. 
If, then, any mayor, bailiff, or relieving officer, 
has any doubt as to its serious importance, we 
should recommend him to apply to some under- 
graduate of his acquaintance to explain the 
unwillingly indicated mystery. We repeat that, 
to prevent that purposed or wanton mischief 
which may so readily lead to loss of life or fracture 
of limb, every gas-cock and gas jet must be 
made perfectly inaccessible to the casual public. 
We have seen a good deal of good-natured, but 
very rough, horse-play already within the past day 
or two. We are not apprehending any purposed 
mischief. But the sudden in of ap 
assembly of 1,000 or 1,500 people in darkness, 
though only intended for a joke, might have very 
serious uences. It will not do to leave 
such an exploit within the reach of men excited 
by shouting and by the spirit of a public meet- 
ing, and probably not all of them teetotallers. 
Certitude in this respect can only be assumed 
by the means we indicate. And we certainly 
request all those whom it may concern to 
this friendly warning. 

When any platforms or galleries 
it is easential that this should be 
proper supervision. The 
vision, indeed, may be 

will 


matter,—that is, it 

skill and knowledge of material of the workman, 
or inspector, in of such erections, 

his status in the a Nadiad (og 
men we ever knew in dealing weight, 

the construction of 
aoe ene 
man of carpenters. 
struction, and his 





that carpenters, if left to themselves, were 
always comfortable if they shut off any appear. 
ance of danger by a sheet of boards. Thus 
they would lay a substantial platform, and 
support it in a manner unfitted to sustain more 
oon ee ae ae sv geen Se Catinony 

& very member of a respectable 
craft, not as throwing any slizht 
in general, but as ting out that craftemen 
who are accusto 
for instance, to 
its joists,—ma: 
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platform or 
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THE DUEL BETWEEN ATTACK AND 
DEFENCE, 


Tue bursting of the 100.ton gun on board the 
Italian ironclad, the Duillio, is one of the most 
serious phenomena which has been recorded 
since the commencement of the great duel 
between the artillerist and the naval and mili- 
tary architect. It is, perhaps, not unnatural, 
considering the impulsive and easily-alarmed 
nature of the Italian tem t, that the 
Government of King Naber should say the 
matter is of little importance. On the contrnry, 
it isan event of which it is not easy to foresee 
the outcome. It is ee to which scientific 
inquiry,—important as it is for many reasons,—is 
to a certain extent idle. Excuse the failure, 
account for the failure as we may,—it cannot be 
denied. And this third disaster, occurring within 
little more than a year, to three of the heaviest 
pieces of ordnance afloat, and that not under 
the stress and hurry of war, but in the mere 
parade drill of leads to the renewal of 
the question, “ How many eggs is it wise to put 
into one basket ?” : 

Coincidently with the news of the destruction 
of the Duillio gun comes information casting a 
strong doubt on the question, whether the 

blem of the bursting of the Thunderer gun 

been definitively solved. To ue, in the first 
instance, it seemed more likely that there should 
have been some mistake as to the size or posi- 
tion of a stud, than that men should have been 
contented to leave a heavy charge 5 ft. too near 
the mouth of the gun. The Woolwich experi- 
ments, conducted ae ard care up to a burst- 
ing charge, were to have produced a 
destruction precisely like that on board the 
Thunderer. Bat now that the shattered frag- 
ments have been put together, we are told that 
the mode of destruction was entirely different 
in the two cases. In one the tube was blown 
off. In the other, the breech was shattered. 
It is assumed as a matter of congratulation on 
the of the Italian artillerists dew the “aeny. 
of their monster only o very quietly. 
But woe will the is fo that is exposed 
to such quiet accidents in time of actual 
war. 

Many competent men object, and always have 
objected, to the system of built-up coils of iron 
with a steel tube. For ourselves we express 0 
opinion, ly because, having given all the 
attention we can to the subject, we are yet in 
want of decisive facts. On scientific groands 
it may, perhaps, be anticipated that a homo- 
geneous and very mild 
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facture of artillery, or who have expressed pro- 


French, who, in the last twenty-five have 
made enormous strides in argic and 
manufacturing skill and practice, have adopted 
steel guns for their fleet. They claim 
equal initial velocity and penetrating power, 
with a less weight of metal in the gun than is 
effected by any other ordnance. Of course, this 
is a matter to be questioned. But it must not 
be forgotten how mach we have owed, before 
now, to French models. And when we see that 
which science would be disposed to regard as an 
ultimate desideratum actually reduced to prac- 
tice in the French war navy, it behoves us very 
impartially to consider the question. What 
may have been the best form of gun made five 
years ago, may not be the best form now attain- 
able. The question is not one that is closed, or 
that we can afford to treat with neglect. 


— 
a 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL 
ALBERT HALL. 


Tue idea of making architectural drawings 
a special feature in the exhibition at the Albert 
Hall, which was opened this week, has been 
well responded to. The collection of drawings 
does not precisely represent the architectural 
work of the present moment, but that which 
has been going on for some years past, and 
includes a good many fine and elaborate draw- 
ings of some of the best recent works that have 
been executed, as well as some few that are still 
in progress. There is consequently a greater 
mixture of styles and manners than is usually 
seen in an architectural exhibition just now, 
with considerably more of Gothic and less of 
Queen Anne than we have i 








association with the poet, and had died , 
i he was born? Something “ood te 
proved ent architecture, — Elizabethan im- 
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finished ; the design does not to any- 
entsten’” heigl — 


proposed 
Cathedral (west front) is a very fine drawing, 
and a rich and effective design. The interior 
view of the same design, which we illustrated 
not long since, is also included. Whether it is 
worth while to build now, at such expense as 


of the individual. There is this, no doubt, to be 
said for it from the architectural point of view, 
that the building of a new cathedral in the 
present day mast arise out of a belief that there 
is still a life and meaning in the Medisval 
church theory, and therefore the theory may 
suitably be iliustrated by the frank adoption of 
the Medizval building. But there certainly is 
the chance that even before such a buildi 
could be completed, the feeling that prom 

it might be felt to be an anachronism, and the 
building consequently become so likewise. 
Lancing College chapel, by the same architect 
(an interior view), is also a fine Gothic design, 
and an excellent drawing ; the same praise may 
be given to Mr. J. O. Scott’s interior of St. Paul’s 
Church, Manchester. 

Among the Classic designs, a considerable pro- 
portion is formed by the drawings representing 
the works of the late Mr. E. M. Barry, whose 
fine conception for the proposed new National 
Gallery is conspicuous among these, and tells 
admirably in the well-executed perspective 
drawing exhibited. Among other works by the 
same hand are Crewe Hall (interior and exterior); 
Wykehurst, Sussex ; the Cannon-street Hotel ; 
the proposed new House of Commons, and the 
present House arranged as a t ante-room or 
lobby ; the restored and decorated St. Stephen’s 
crypt (what Mr. Ayrton called “the vault”); 
the Covent Garden and Malta Opera-houses ; the 
Chapel in the Hospital for Sick Children in Great 
Ormond-street ; and a good many other works 
of more or less importance, all illustrated by very 
wellexecuted drawings, which willgive the public 
some idea of the amount of work carried out by 
the late architect, and its general excellence. 
The Leeds Grammar School is a specimen of 
Mr. Barry’s treatment of Gothic, which is 
eminently solid and sensible, though professedly 
Gothic architects of the present moment would 
consider it wanting in verve and picturesque 
quality. It remains to be seen whether their 
more picturesque and sometimes eccentric de- 


Oratory, including those by Mr. Gribble and Mr. | pai 


pretenti ; 

f several of his designs, inclu 
Sant, exnented buildings and the 

design for the City Liberal Clab,—an effective 
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of his great markets; and Messrs. J. & 8. Flint 
Clarkson exhibit their premiated design for the 
City of London School ; and there are various other 
works of merit by Mr. E. 0. Robins, Mr. Truefitt, 
Mr. H. Hall, Messrs. Seward & Thomas (who 
exhibit several buildings at Cardiff, which are 
= successful in combining picturesque effect 

As caged suitability for their purpose), 
Mr. Brock, Mr. Roumieu Gough, Mr. G. 
Somers Clarke, &c. A! these are illustrated in 
drawings of a careful and finished character, 
and on the whole it may be said that the exhi. 
bition affords an exceptionally good opportunity 
of judging of and comparing the characteristics 
of some of the principal styles of building which 
have characterised recent English architecture 
in its best forms. Let us add that this portion 
of the Exhibition owes much to the care and 
taste of Professor Hayter Lewis and Mr. Roger 
Smith, who assisted the Council in bringing it 


together. ; 

Among the pictures exhibited are some which, 
though by no means new, every one will be glad 
to have an opportunity of seeing publicly once 
more. Sir F. Leighton’s first important work, 
the Procession of Cimabiié’s Madonna, comes 
like @ reminiscence of old days, and reminds us 
of the length of an artistic career, which hap- 
pily we may hope to see long continued, and 
which bas been marked in many ways by con- 
tinually increasing brilliancy, though in regard 
to general interest and effectiveness of compo- 
sition this early work of the President of the 
Royal Academy may compare with almost any- 
thing be has produced since. Mr. Poynter's 
little “‘ Andromeda” is another beautifal work, 
which we are glad to meet again; as also, in a 
very different vein, Mr. Millais’s “Good Resolve,” 
—a painting which impresses us more now than 
it did when we first saw it in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, where it did not accord with the pre- 
vailing tone of the Exhibition either in execution 
or feeling ; it is a very fine work as a piece of 
painting, and very serious in feeling. There 
are a good many other works by well-known 
artists, of more or less interest. 

The Exhibition of Wood Carving in a separate 
room has its own special interest, and to this 
we devote a separate article. 








OLD AND MODERN WOOD-CARVING AT 
THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


We have for some months past opened our 
colamns to the discussion of the position of the 
interesting but somewhat neglected branch of 
the fime arts, wood-carving, in the hope that 
some good might accrue, and that we might 
find out the reason why such a beautiful art 
should have been so long in the background ; 
and we further hoped thatthe ventilation of the 
subject would lead to a revival of that interest 
in the carver’s art which once must have held a 
high place in the public mind. We presume a 
like intention influenced the Council of the 
Royal Albert Hall, when they decided, this year, 
upon adding to their exhibition of fine arte a 
department of ancient and modern wood-carving. 

The management, with the assistance of two 
aptly-chosen honorary secretaries (both well 
known for their technical knowledge, and both 
directly interested in the hoped-for revival), 
has succeeded in bringing together an exhbibi- 
tion fall of interest; and a stroll through the 
well.filled rooms will show at once what energy 
and enthusiasm have been brought to bear on 
the collection and taste in the selection of suit- 
able works. We are assured that considerable 
ins were taken to find oat every carver in 
England, whether master or artisan, and invita- 
tions to exhibit were sent to him in order that 
the display should be as nearly as possible re- 

tative of the national talent. But it will 
obvious, after a moment's thought, that, 
notwithstanding this intention and the assiduity 
with which it was carried out by the executive, 
exhibition under review can embrace the 
works of but a small proportion of our English 
wood-carvers. In the first place, the notice was 
short, scarcely two months being given to 
artista to prepare their works. Secondly, some 
of the carvers may have been fortunately too 
well engaged on direct commissions to be able 
spare sufficient time properly to present to 
uate idea of their —— 
therefore declined to co-operate. We are 
ted. te think this from the absence of a few 
well-known names from the catalogue. : 
collection in two spacious 
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carvings), the whole occupying # considerable 
area. : will, therefore, be perceived that many 
visits will be required to fairly estimate the 
artistic merits of the modern works, and to 
justly weigh them in comparison with the 
ancient specimens on view. 

The first objects which meet our eyes on 
entering are the works sent in by Messrs. Gillow 
& Co.; they are all in the style of the Italian 
and French Renaissance. Here is a walnut-wood 
chimneypiece, with friezes, panels, and pillars, 
designed with great taste, and as delicately and 
carefully carved; a large frame forms the 
under-mantel, containing @ portrait well chosen 
to harmonise with it,—the effect of the whole 
being quietude and repose, neither the carving 
nor the picture forcing itself upon the attention, 
yet well repaying scratiny. This seems to us 
to be a great desideratum in a room which is 
destined for every-day use. Opposite is a side- 
board of bolder treatment, and also worthy of 
high praise. On either side are specimens of 
unapplied carvings, drawer-fronts, panels, pilas- 
ters, &c., all of which are well execated. In the 
centre of the enclosure occupied by this firm 
is a glass case containing a very remarkable 
casket, and we were informed that it was 
originally intended for a member of the late 
imperial family of France, but by some chance 
it has fallen into the hands of the present 
owner. It is carved in box and other choice 
woods, and cornered with ormolu enrichments. 
It is large for a casket. The panels are 
of French design, and magnificently carved 
with figures and Renaissance ornament. It isa 
recherché and evidently a very costly work. 
The idea suggests itself to us that in this case 
its value depends exclusively upon its artistic 
merit, and not in any degree upon the material 
employed, as is the case with testimonials of 
silver or gold; and we cannot help thinking that 
a man of culture would be as gratified on the 
reception of a noble work of art in wood as an 
honorarium for services, or as a mark of respect, 
as he would of a group or a salver in silver of 
sO many ounces at so many shillings per ounce. 
If this feeling could be developed and brought 
about, and the choicer woods divided the 
honours with the precious metals in public or 
private gifts to renowned men, one very legiti- 
mate method of aiding the art of wood-carving 
would be at once instituted. 

On turning to the left we find a pretty little 
cabinet, on stand, by Messrs. Bertram, of 
mahogany, inlaid with medallions, and faced 
with carvings in ebony, producing acapital effect. 

Next we come to another and larger cabinet, 
in light oak, mounted with brass enrichments, 
executed by Messrs. Crace. This is more severe 
in character, and would require special sur- 
roundings. It goes without saying that it is an 
excellent work. 

We now approach a handsome and boldly 
carved chimney-piece, by Mr. G. Alfred Rogers. 
We remember seeing this work in Paris in 1878. 
It is carved in oak, left in its natural colour, and 
the flowers and fruits bear an impress of nature, 
each being easily distinguished and attended by 
its proper leaves. This, for some reason, was 
not always attended to by Grinling Gibbons, for 
we seldom find much variety of leafage in the 
works of that great master. This was especially 
pointed out in a letter addressed to us, and 
which appeared in our pages some time 
since. Mr. Rogers also exhibits a group of in- 
teresting ancient works, the most striking of 
which is perhaps a finial from Bruges, the pecu- 
liar mouldings meeting and returning in the 
most fanciful manner. We uuderstand that it 
formed part of a bedstead. Here are also a 
pair of doors, probably of a bufet: they were 
brought from an ancient house in Nurem ; 
and are quite of the type of Albert Diirer: and 
@ variety of choice Gothic panels of tracery, in 
which the fleur de lis is largely introduced. 
Two curious trade signs,—one of a blacksmith, 
the other of a German shoemaker,—deserve 
notice. Other ancient works exhibited by Mr. 
W. Donald Napier and Messrs. Gardner are in 
— cree on the screen. 

& glass case hard by is a cradle ious! 
lent for exhibition by ae Majesty ks Guan 
It is the production of the late Mr. W. Gibbs 
Rogers. This magnificent piece of boxwood 
carving has been described in our pages before 
now; we are, however, glad to see it again. It 
is, undoubtedly, “a thing of beauty.” It was 
used for his Royal Highness Prince Arthur when 
an infant. 

No. 45 is @ dining-room mirror, the frame 
carved in the style of Grinling Gibbons by 



























































Mr. G. A. Rogers. The clusters of fruit 
flowers are bold and free, and present 
arg a hy side of 
i i @ genuine 
ween et sloped shelf, are three small frames 
by the first-named carver; the centre one, 
poppies and belladonna, 
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ment, and, intended as it is for @ picture of] Cinque-cento period than any we have seen. 
La Sonnambuala, suitable in design. The other carving we allude to is not numbered, 

The next inclosure to be examined is that of | having arrived at the last moment from Windsor 
Messrs. Wright & Mansfield; it is fall of fine sapere gf ore gals the eg 
examples of the Louis ai, XV., and XVI The work is 1807, and is of 

iods in France, and of Chippendale and his menipslations but, St Sines 1 -Sudvng bos 
contemporaries in England, These are so well/| felicitous. It is difficult to guess what it can 
chosen and ar: they form quite a|have been intended for. The eye is troubled 
school of that class of wood-carving. posi with a confusion of delicately-carved odds and 
into the next bay we come to the works of/ends. We next turn our attention to some 
Signor Bulletti and the students of the National | smaller works in the glass cases, but leave what 
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School of Wood-carving which is 
trol. Of the Signor’s own work we 
in terms of praise; and, considering 
time the pupils have been engaged, 
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A FRENOH VIEW OF THE USE OF IRON 


own much p has been achieved by them ; 

it would not, however, be fair to compare their IN ARCHITECTURE. 

work with the productions of those who have} We are rapidly reaching the end of the 
spent a long series of years in perfecting them- | present le . It is meet and 


selves in the art of wood-carving. 

Messrs. Johnstone, Jeanes, & Oo. have sent a 
very handsume chimney-piece in oak (also one 
of the Paris exhibits, we think). If, however, 
any fault can be found with aid sly = say 
that the upper pilasters are pro- 
portion, the heads appearing somewhat large. 

Fronting us, as we move onwards, are two 
markably good cabinets, made and exhibited 
Messrs. Jackson & Graham; they are carved 
pear-wood ; one is of Renaissance design, and 
other of a later period, the person 
draped with carved valance; latter is bu 


of itself, 
which may stamp it in the future, and there 
that such will be the case in 


Feo? 


TH 


rarely adopted with good effect, and this is of construction met, from the inveterate 
of the exceptions. Both works are prejudice of the Paris M Council, with a 
and highly finished, and have a most pleasing tone. so profound that uired no less 


In the next bay we have a most in 
assemblage, chiefly of specimens of the 
and sixteenth centuries, and we would call our 
readers’ attention and study to this charming 
nook. These works are lent by Mr. Hy. Vaughan, 
Mr. John Spread, the Rev. Walter Sneyd, and 
others. First of allare four panels under 
(No. 158), date 1580; the extreme bean’ 


it 


the ornament, the delicate lay of the and certain] in this i 

and the designs on the casques on the centre | admitted that the of a great central 
heads, combine to produce a beautiful effect. ee ae ee ee There 
They are the work of an artist of Lyons. The | is not in the gigantic which intersect each 


only weak points in these panels are the female 
heads in profile, which certainly do leave a little 
to be wished for. 

If the visitor will now turn round and look 
at Nos. 178, 179, and 183, three oak panels by 
Paul Van Sheldan, an artist of Southern 
Germany, he will notice a different 
of the wood by the sudden projection of clusters 
of foliage, heads of grotesques and — 
The outlines of the leaves also vary. 
panels are of the same period those we 
have described from Lyons, and no ‘ 
carvers studied the same works of the leading | lay before our readers, abstaining from all com- 
Italian artists of their day, their own previous | ment on man 


nineteenth century ; it is this view of one of 


art-education and their artistic surroundings - 
leading them to individualise and translate the of @ recently-published 
somewhat differently the features of the then | municipal decree on the building of the markets 
new Italian school. We look in vain, however, |of the French M. in La 
amongst this rich collection of Italian cinque- | Réforme (January ) has written an article, 
cento work for an example of Barili, whose | entitled “La Nouvelle Architecture, hich 
name stands first in the long list of wood-carvers | he speaks with warmth, always of course, 
of that , with ex parte vigour, of “ movement 
No. 166 is a truss, the design of which has| which has been effected the last few 
been copied ad infinitum in our Classical build-| years in architecture.” 
ings, but not often studied from such a model| Some months since, in reviewing the Salon 
as this is. Nos. 185, 188, and 1879 his views in 


Continent. One 
St. John, which cerns 
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“The employment of cast 
allows of and creates many new 

Other similar opinions were 
same tone by the late Michel 
magnificent fature is opened to architecture. 
Come now the men of genius who spread the 
treasures of art on iron, and 2 will 
enter immediately a phase never dreamt of by the 
generations which us.”* César Daly, 
of the Revue Générale de UV Architecture, farther 
wrote: “ Within the last few years there has risen 
in the midst of our cities a new, strange, immense 
monument, mysterious even to the old 
tects, who contemplate it with uneasiness, for 
everything in it is new, everything in it ig in a 
state of promise, and, for the artist lost in the 
old and deep rat of routine, it is a monument 
full of menaces. The materials of which it is 
built, instead of being simply dragged from the 
eer gh oom the forest, e, for the most 
part, from the manufactory. This rising symbol 
of a new society, this monument, is the oh 
railway station.” 

Slowly, and little by little, these ideas w 
in strength, nor could M. Charles etd 
destroy it, with all his opposition, and his defini- 
tion of the principles in which he terms the ex- 
isting style, a sort of polychromatic cookery, a 
mixture of marbles, mosaics, bronzes and gold, 
in stone, “I say it he in hi 
A travers les Arts, “it is an error, a great error ; 
is @ means and will sever be a gulasiple. 

great edifices, halls, way stations, built 
exclusively of iron, have an 3 


from construction in stone, and that particularly 
their 
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rose on its cast-iron pillars; the cattle-market of 


THE BUILDER. 
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built in was a fresh 
success for the new school. Fa art showed 
itself there untrammelled by the traditions of the 


As for the Palais de l’ Industrie of 1855, it was 
only a reduction of our own Orystal Palace, 


judged from an artistic and from a 

point of view. The system of cast and 

iron had till now been adopted only for markets, 
exhibitions, the ceilings or portions of libraries. 
It was to enter for the first time in 1854 into the 
structure of edifices devoted to worship. An 
architect who has in numerous books and pam- 
phlets proclaimed the independence of art, and 
clearly pointed out (according to his idea) the 
road which modern art would follow, M. Boileau, 
built the church of St. Eugéne. At that moment 
the adoption of wrought and cast iron as the 
principal material in a church somewhat as- 
tonished the profession. But a difficulty was 


thrown in the road by the imposition of a fixed 


construction of the church of St. Augustin. 
From this time the invasion of iron becomes 
more irresistible, without the Empire having the 
slightest idea that a new art was rising,—we 
quote M. Huysmans’s words,—without its en- 
ing this art in any manner. In 1863 M. 
Hittorf built the Gare du Nord, the interior of 
which, even in the opinion of the 
enemies of modern art, will remain a master- 
piece of its kind; then the Marché da Temple 


La Villette; the Gare d’Orléans; the Universal 
Exhibitions of each country showed, in their 
turn, the style invading the world; and, finally, 
the Fives Lille Company produced the 
of the new Hi with its remarkable 
sliding-roof, le alone with powerful metals. 
M. Huysmans has not wished in his article, he 
oe i eeenneneietaas 
resul m em « 
earryen twp} coy Shes aatiateenat onete 
to give a brief historical sketch of the movement ; 
but it must be said, however, that the engineers, 
who in reality introduced the use of iron by 
the construction of their metallic bridges before 
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Paven ameeh et Bett Eustache over- 
them, says,—* It is a strange meeting, 
enframed se 


this. of a church in an avenue of 
iron. Onewill kill the other,—the iron will kill the 
stone, and the day is not far distant. See, here 
Sn of it: it is modern art which 
The 





“ RORKE’S DRIFT.” 


M. De Nevvitx2’s illustration of the desperate 
this post in the recent war has been 
since the part of last week, at 
of the Society of Fine Arts, in Bond- 
has attracted, as might have been 
, great public interest, more probably 
patriotic than of the artistic kind. But 
the artistic point of view, also, many will 
no slight interest in seeing how the painter 
“Le Bourget” has illustrated a battle scene 
in which English troops are the actors. Those 
who expect avother “Le Bourget” will perhaps 
pointed. For one thing, the character- 

i t in the contrast of national cha- 
tacter between the combatants on either side, 
which gives so much of the point to “Le 
” is wanting here. In any case, the 
character of interest could perhaps hardly 
given in groups so violently con- 
these must have been, as when 
sides were equally representatives of civili- 
sation and of what is called (one may think 
sometimes with a kind of irony) civilised warfare. 
as it is, the Zalus are nearly dispensed 
as it would hardly have been possible to 
show the combatants equally well inside and 
outside the barricades, and the spectator is, 
therefore, placed in the centre of our entrench- 
ment, whence he looks over the low barricades 
and the smoke of the musketry to the hills on 
eachside. The view of thescenery, one may ob- 
serve, very much intensifies the idea of the great 
disadvan under which the two English 
and their handful of men maintained 
, for on the left the distant Zulus 
geem all to be occupying ground over- 
looking the position and giving the power 
of firing right down into the middle of the 
English position, with no obstacle from the 
barricades. One or two dead Zulu warriors, 
who have surmounted the barricade and been 
killed inside, are the only specimens of our 
black enemies who occupy the same plane in 
the pictare with our own troops. For the rest, 
the whole scene seems to be given with all 
possible realism. In the background, facing 
the spectator, is the burning mission-house, 
which had formed the hospital, from which the 
ing carried on the shoulders of some 
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with his sword to some part of the barricade as 

an order; near the foreground is Lieu- 
ae Chard, bareheaded, and joining personally 
in keeping up the fire at the foes,—which we 
presume is a fact of the combat. In the centre 
the i , whose chapel is burning, 
from a bag slung round him, 


Commissary Dalton, wounded, sits on the 
a rg enancre his wound. 


lies on the left near the foreground, his 
face showing ® ra pin 9 

pain exhaustion. But wounded an 
ve Or oma, tate their eyes turned to the 
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combat at the ee as well they might. 
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fact it naturally arranges itself under the circum- 
stances, in a semicircle, with one or two promi- 


nent figures apart in the centre; and it has the | q 


merit of being very effectively composed without 
the grouping at all bearing the appearance of 
contrivance. The French painter has succeeded 
in giving the character of English officers and 
soldiers admirably ; indeed, we could hardly have 
supposed it possible for a Frenchman to paint 
Englishmen so very English, though we remem- 
ber that he he has also painted Germans very 
German in “Le Bourget,” so much 80, indeed, 
that, as appears from the Berlin correspondent 
of the Atheneum last week, the an not 
particularly like the compliment. e have no 
reason toobject tothe weigh which M. de Neuville 
has painted us, and therefore, perhaps, national 
vanity may tempt us to say that Englishmen do 
look better in a picture than Germans, although 
in the same breath we will be just and admit 
that they do not look so well as Frenchmen. 
There ie no such figare in this picture as that of 
the French commander in “Le Bourget.” It is 
perhaps partly on this account that the picture 
is not so artistically interesting. We are not 
essentially s picturesque people, nor is the 
English uniform as picturesque or as marked in 
character as the French. But the work has the 
same characteristic as others of its author's 
pictures, of looking thoroughly like grim earnest, 
full of mud, and blood, and struggle, and not a 
painted fight inspick and span uniforms ; and it 
is gratifying that we should have such a fine and 
vivid record of a military action which every 
Englishman may be proud to remember, and of 
the pluck and heroism of the two young men, 
who, as our friend Punch said at the time, saved 
“not only a colony, but the honour of old 
England.” 








THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue exhibition in the Saffolk-street Gallery 
(the fifty-seventh) is an agreeable one, even 
though it may not present any works of great 
power and merit. The improvement which we 
noticed of late in the general standard of the 
collection seems to be kept up; the works which 
are worth attention are, as usual, those of a few 
well-known names who make the strength of 
the exhibition, the rest being but mediocre. 
There is a very good specimen of portrait 
raged in the likeness of Mr. Wyke Bayliss by 

. John Burr, and on the opposite wall we 
notice with pleasure one of the finest and most 
elaborate of those architectural interiors which 
have made Mr. Bayliss’s reputation, a view in 
St. Mark’s, Venice (175), a painting which 
happily combines reality of effect with poetic 
feeling and a peculiarly rich effect of tone and 
colour. Landscapes by Mr. J. W. B. Knight, 
Mr. E. Ellis, Mr. Yeend King, and Mr. Grace, are 
among the best things inthecollection. ‘Quiet 
Enjoyment,” by Mr. Sidney Starr (479), should 
not be overlooked, and Mr. Lionel Smythe has 
made a spirited attempt to represent a London 
street in summer twilight (470) with con- 
siderable success. Among the water-coloars 
there is much good work. 








THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL-MALL. 


Tax twenty-seventh spring exhibition at Mr. 
Wallis's Galiery contains some very fine works, 
and comes more near tothe old standard of this 
exhibition than some of those which we have 
noticed of late years. Perhaps the fiuest and 
most seriously-intended work there is Billet’s 
“ Avant la Péche” (186), a work no doubt in- 
spired by the genius of Jules Breton, of whom 
Billet is the only follower who can be said really 
to cope with, if not sometimes to surpass, the 
great painter of French peasant life. The 
picture represents a group of fisher-women, who 
are indulging in a few moments of reat and idle. 
ness before commencing the day’s work. Brown 
and sunburnt, they lie about on the grass, near 
the sea, in attitudes quite natural and unaffected 
on their part atleast; on the part of the artist 
there must have been much study before this 

t abandon in the figures could be realised 

ng with such truly artistic effect in grouping 
and composition. The only thing that raises 
question in the picture is the cold and unreal 
tone of the herbage, which, as we so often see 
in French paintings of this class, is artificially 
toned in order to blend with, and at the same 
time remain subordinate to, the brown flesh 
tones and somewhat sombre hue of the costumes 





of the figures: the latter are realistic, the land- 


scape is conventionalised. 


yet the question will arise, whether one 


not feel more satisfaction from a treatment more 
directly natural, and whether it is not possible 
to tire of this subtle kind of convention, and 
excusably to desire a little more of the real 
freshness of open-air colour even at the risk of 
impairing the unity of the whole. Apart from 
this, the work is one which impresses us very 


much by ite union of realism with serious 
A more pathetic chord is touched in the 


smaller work, “ Rest by the Way” (94), a wearied- 
out girl who has put down her heavy basket to 
rest by the way side. She is not posing as a 
“ tired way-farer,” she is heated and breathless, 
and the whole figure, as well as the countenance, 


expresses this completely. The intensity which 
Billet and one or two others of his countrymen 


are able to put into such a homely subject as 
this, without in any way overstepping the 


modesty of nature, contrasts remarkably with 
the kind of merely make-believe figures which 


we so often see as representatives of peasant 


life in our exhibitions; pictures which merely 


suggest that a model has been dressed as a 


vagrant and carefully copied. 
Professor Miiller’s two works are much more 


the most of the opportunities afforded by Eastern 
dress and Eastern sunshine, without neglecting 
breadth of effect and without hardness or glitter. 
The ars celare artemis not, however, socons 

in his work as in that of Billet; the are 
more distinctly and obviously grouped 
“Charity in the East” (59) is, however, a — 


3 


effective costumes, and very solidly painted, and 
that is all. Another Oriental subject is that by 
Lazerges (29), an Algerian café} and its oocu- 
pants. This is a great advance in power upon 
anything by this artist that we have previously 
seen. The types of humanity which it repre- 
sents are certainly not very attractive, but they 
are most carefully studied, and represent human 
beings and not mere figures. Two other astern 
scenes by B. Constant, “ The Favourites of the 
Emir” (107) and “ Sur les, Terrasses,—Tanger 
(172), are very brilliant. The latter is not inte- 
resting; the former is a very remarkable work 
both in regard to pictorial effect and character ; 
it brings into strong relief one of those intensely 
savage aspects of Oriental life which have had 
such @ fascination for Decamps, Gerdme, and 
other French artists. “An Arrest in Picardy,” 
by Salmson (159) does not tell ita story quite 
sufficiently, but contains much that is interest- 
ing and powerful in the attitudes and expres- 
sions of various members of the group, more 
especially the stalwart, brawny-armed peasant- 
woman with her back to the spectator, who 
appears disposed to come to voies de fait. The 
small work by Alma Tadema, “ A Well-protected 
Slamber,” shows some of the artist’s finest 
qualities, which is saying a great deal. 

Among the landscapes, Gegerfelt’s “ A Frozen 
River in Holland” (195) is admirable. So is 
another winter scene by Windmaier, “Sportemen 
retarning Home” (105), in which the artist has 
nearly equalled Miinthe in the style of scene 
which seems the peculiar property of the latter 
painter, though without anything ke 


observe 
in handling and effect ; the setting sun above the| Exhibitions in the present day 


cold, dirty-grey snow is remarkably 
Two landscapes 
Wood” (48) and a smaller one, “ Pas- 
tures” (201), are well worth 
reality, poetic feeling, and a broad and 



















It is difficult to 
uarrel with a convention which is the result of} We are 
the thoughtful effort to produce artistic unity ; 











by Heffner, “Outskirts of o 





FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 
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— exhibits will lead toa more 
terest spread among the public. 
indifference their part, when we see 


blame in discouraging and setting aside as they 
do opinions on their work coming from any but 
professional critics ; but wach of the remaining 
indifference on a subject in reality so materially 
important to the gare arises from the very 
imperfect which it is made acquainted 
with the state of contem architecture. 


people, as are those on the ures and 
pture of the exhibitions. This view is 
worthy of attention, but as long as the critic 
finds there so small scope for the exercise of his 
powers, it is scarcely, likely that much enthu- 
siasm ban be roused in the minds of the public. 
This more liberal consideration of the archi- 
tectural drawings is not to be the only change 
the regulations of the forthcoming Salon. M. 
Turquet has advised a systematic grouping of 
the numerous exhibits, the landscapes and por- 
traits being hung separately, as also the works of 
artists ; the medalled exhibitors and those 
who, having been admitted to three successive 
bitions, are “ from the examination 
of the jury,”—this latter is a wise and generous 
which has been for some time in 
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any moment. These are a few among 
features which will mark the Salon 
and the effect of which it will be interesting to 
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fal that we are not at all 
announcement 
that Paris is to have shortly its 
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style of manipulation. The exhibition Palace makes an and doubt- 
one of Corot’s fine “Nemi” (17), | less it is this success an energetic 
which has before been seen ina London | company ‘to propose to erect # rival “Palais 
tion, and a good many other works of interest. | Oristal’ near the rains of the chiteau of St. 

Cloud. The site certainly is a beautiful one, 

and, with the promised attractions of fountains, 
_ Heroism in a Sewer.—At a recent meet- —which can, however, scarcely rival Le Notre’s 
ing of the Chapter of the Order of St, John, st rage fo knee meg 
the bronze medal for saving life on land was farm, the hothouses, aquarium, gymna- 

on 


voted to H 8 workman, library, museum, and per 
December 17th Lck'on hone by Fey the perp shinieon, Aeenoraseny, concerts, and 


a. descended into a small sewer at Silvertown 
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future date we shall have, in book form, the 
result of these “lessons”; in 
our readers will have seen their 
in the short summaries we have 
Henry O'Neil, whose 
announced in the Engli 
if he has not admirers, in 
one English architect abroad 
tude the admirable selection 
O’Neil more than thirty y 
to the English Academy 
When we remember the ex 
tunities that O’Neil had 
his life for the acquirement 
ledge and method of painting, it is 
not to be able to point to greater results. 
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JEWELRY AND ART. 


to the varied applications of “ 
strictest sense of that term. In evidence with 
the first gleams of civilisation, from the earliest 
development of human society, the goldsmith’s 
art can be traced in close connexion with the 
splendours of religious worship and the increase 
of refinement. It is the first luxury of 
barous races, and there is no period of 
but when rulers and powerful alike have ii 
Por Rpm ep awe and fascination. B 
is very diversity of its application was in time 
to divide the art of the goldsmith into several 
different branches. Thus the fabrication of 
objects of gold and silver, to serve for personal 
ornament, particularly for women’s attire, con- 
stitutes more especially the sg sat art, a 
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great branch 
the enameller, They are ros orem ace 
which are closely connected with the goldamith’s 
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bed reputation for what we understand as 
“a ” is world- 
a a D the Pons aay fesianose 
Homa a day, are perfeotly willing 
: credit for solidi 
® merit with which we not see 
fatisfied,—the Parisians cannot be said entirely 
Soave that exalted position they claim 
dard ™ their work by the highest stan- 
ba fact, M. Charles Blanco seems 
> wanlnekion ee the other day 
in some remarks which addressed at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers to the pupils 
admitting himself to be no 
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jeweller, niellista, damascener, repousseur, 
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Fiori, without referring to Maso Finiguerra, who 
passes as the inventor of engraving; Marc 
In those days the goldsmith was lapidary, 
and 


enameller: now we have subdivided the labour; 
the same object passes through forty different 
hands. We have subdivided the principal 
divisions, and created by this means minute 
specialities, the smallest of the inconveniences 
of which is that it suffocates in the germ the 
different aptitudes in one branch of an art, 
without which the workmen is only a portion of 
a man, a fraction of an artist. 

The trade committees of the industry have, it 


technical 

France appréts. Without doubt, remarked M. 
Charles Blanc on this point, those who first 
thought of furnishing the trade with these ready- 
made ornaments, or rather portions of ornament, 
by means of which the decoration of a bracelet, 
a brooch, or a medallion, might be improvised, 
have arrived at a perfection of work which is 
astonishing, since it seems scarcely possible that 
such minuteness could be attained by mechanical 
operation ; that a filigree, for example, made by 
machinery seems almost as delicate in its pre- 
cision as if it had been fashioned by the hand 
of the most skilfal and cunning workman. But 
the jeweller must beware of relying too much 
on such aids. It is important that he should be 
able, if necessary, to make with his own hand 
according to the needs of his work what 
machinery would have made for him. 












blic which | The real estimation of material is a question 


of finance, and not a question of art. And how 
is it possible not to recognise the superiority 
of intelligence over matter, when we remember 
how kings like Francis [., and the gentlemen 
of his time, the patrons of such artists as 
Benvenuto Cellini, attached a more than ordi- 
nary value to the works ia pewter of Francois 
Briot,—when we see that the ewers of that skilful 


patrons of ay hed preserved in our museums as 
as ey were worked in the purest 
fold? Conclading his valuable addnes the 
critic, while admitting the French to be among 
the foremost goldsmiths in the world, cantioned 
them against too great confidence. You must 
have remarked, he concluded, in the recent 
exhibitions which have been held, that you have 
had as competitors the artists of the whole 
world, and that, in the matter of elegance and 
good taste, foreign nations have accomplished 
visible progress,—progress surprising even ; for 
the French, alarming. You mast have under- 
stood that you can alone preserve the supre- 
macy you possess on condition of daily improve- 
ment, and progressive endeavours towards 
; for, in the present day, in the 
situation which the nations of the world have 
conquered under the influence of universal 
emulation, not to advance is to fall behind. 








CONSETT AND ITS WORKS: 
A MODERN GROWTH. 


In the western part of Darbam, with a growth 
almost unnticed, there has slowly sprung into 
lusty life the busy little town of Consett, with 
ite dependent villages, and the great works and 
collieries that give to them industrial life. 
There are few instances of a growth so con- 
tinnous and under such circumstances of isola- 
tion, and the story of the progress of the 

of western Durbam is worth the 
telling. At the great industrial establishment 
on which it chiefly depends, wages to the extent 
of more than a quarter of a million sterling are 
paid, and profits of 300,0001. yearly bave been 
made, so that the auriferous region of Consett 
should have interest. At little more than a dozen 
miles equidistant from Newcastle and Durham, 
near the beautiful Derwent valley, and close to 
an ancient seat of the steel trade, Shotley Bridge, 
oany forty years ago a company of gentlemen 
minerals in plenty. On the then bleak 
Consett estate, 900 ft. above the level of the 
sea, works were constructed, and these iron- 
works of the Derwent Iron Company grew until 
they were, in 1848, prior to the utilisation of the 
Cleveland ironstone, pronounced second only in 
extent to the great works of Sir John Guest, in 
Wales. But though the supplies of coal and 
lime were abundant, those of ironstone began to 
fail, and as the years passed by, the Company 
had to resort to Cleveland for supplies. The 
failure, in 1857, of a Newcastle bank, brought 
eventually down the Derwent Iron Company, 
and the works were ultimately sold to the 
and Consett Iron Company for 
930,0001., so that their vast extent at this date 
may be imagined. They included the large 
number of eighteen blast-furnaces,—of small 
dimensions, however, —and a rolling-mill of 
great extent, as well as coal and iron mines, 
narries, For six years the Company 
endured the ill-fortunes of the iron trade, and 
in 1864, as the whole of the purchase- 
money had not been paid, it was deemed 
i to form a new company to re- 
the works. For the works the 
new company,—the present Consett Iron Com- 
pany,—paid 295,3181., taking the stocks at 
valuation. At that time the works were pro- 
ducing 150,000 tons of pig-iron annually, and 
from 40,000 to 50,000 tons of finished iron. 
From that purchase down to the present time 
returns on the capital of the company have 
For the firet eight years the _ 
a 10 cent. per annum, whils 
on aoe ity te the iron and coal 
the profits of the Consett Company were 
And the whole of the immense works 
been reorganised: the ancient furnaces 
given place to six of very large capacity, 
producing over 140,000 tons of crade 
oy a The bulk of this iron is puddied at 
farnaces attached to the rolling-mills, 
mills alone having to produce 
tons weekly,—the largest output of 
lor shipbuilding purposes i the North. 
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From its many coal-pits the company raises 4n 
immense quantity coal,—for sale for gas- 
manufacture, for use in its works, and for con- 
version into coke, the total output of coal being 
over half-a-million of tons annually; so that 
there is in these facts preparation for the state- 
ment that at its works and mines the Consett 
Iron Company employs over 6,000 workmen ; 
that it owns 1,800 workmen’s cottages; and 
that it has either built or maintained, or both, 
schcol accommodation for nearly 2,000 children. 

It was to be expected that the growth of such 
an immense industrial establishment would 
populate the once bleak and desolate west ; and 
it may be said that the three townships of 
Consett, Iveston, and Benfieldside, had in 1831, 
before the commencement of the works, a popu- 
lation of 892, whereas at the last census the 
population had risen to 13,800, whilst out- 
side their bounds there has been an immense 
accretion of population, and the growth con- 
tinues. This vast population, numbering many 
times that stated as for three townships only, 
has needed the provision of ull aggregate cor- 
porate and civic needs. Old churches have 
been increased, and three or four new ones 
built; and about a score of new chapels have 
been erected for varions denominations. Three 
or four literary institutions have been built; a 
hospital,—in addition to that the parent com- 
pany provides for its injured workmen,—banks, 
police-stations, local governing boards, and 
other institutions and buildings, have been pro- 
vided and formed; whilst magnificent water- 
works give an ample supply from moorland 
reservoirs. A great community has been drawn 
from many quarters to this once sparsely-popu- 
lated district, and though something remains to 
be done, much has been accomplished to provide 
for their intellectual, social, and sanitary needs, 
and for those of the district near. 

Unceasing activity characterises Consett, and 
in appearance it gives chiefly the indications of 
the activity. From the railway that traverses 
the higher land to the west there may be 
caught a sight of this Sheffield in embryo,—a 
town smoke-crested, and the great cloud that 
overhangs it is fed by the tall chimneys 
that point up to it. Here, amidst the great 
heaps of slag, the blast-furnaces vomit flames 
fitfully and clouds constantly, whilst the bases 
of the farnaces are ever and anon illumined as 
the white-hot iron flows in a hissing stream from 
the dark bases to the sandy beds. Near these, 
the great rolling-mills are ever at work; the 
“thud” of the steam-hammers on the molten 
metal, the dull clang of the rolls as the beaten 
masses enter and are slowly shaped into plates, 
the rattle of the machinery, and the hissing of 
the engines, form a combination of sounds that 
tells of the revolution of the wheel of trade,— 
and of the swinging of tke clamorons iron flail. 
A population has been gathered together from 
“all the airths the wind” can blow. Welshmen 
and Staffordshire men, ancestral ironworkers, 
have settled down, and vast masses of unskilled 
labourers from the Green Isle have brought their 
sinewy etrength, whilst the colliers have been 
recruited from many a county. There is a mixed 
population in the thronged little town of Consett, 
& town having many of the characteristics of 
the Black Country, but purified by the fresh 
moorland air that blows at its high altitude. 
All around it, where the moorfow! roosted and 
the rabbit burrowed half a century ago, there is 
the burrowing of the collier and the jarring of 
the “sooty smithy”; and, though the pall of 
smoke and steam that overhangs the district 
adds not to its beauty, it typifies that change 
which has made it one of the most fruitful con- 
tributors to Northern commerce, and one of the 
most profitable to the adventurers. 








Christian Iconography.—At the 
meeting of the St. Pere Be i Society, 
on the 18th inst.,a paper on Christian Icono. 
graphy was read by Mr. G. H. Birch, architect, 
in the course of which he explained the prin- 
ciples of that branch of ecclesiological study, 
illustrating his paper with copious references, 
tracing the subject from its earliest appearance 
in the catacombs to its zenith in the fifteenth 
centary, particularly describing the iconography 
of Chartres Cathedral and the misuse of icono- 
graphy in modern times. The society has 
arranged for visite in the course of the simmer 


to St. Panl’s Cathedral, St. Mary Overy, El 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, Stone Church’ and 
Cathedral. 
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A FRENCH PICTURE FOR ENGLISH EYES. 


So: yoing Foenil artis ee 
this moment on @ work destined tot 


nce ay rg comand 
ther of the famous ca’ 

ne Lord Cardigan. This — the cod Mogi 

the picture. The dragoons, hussars, 

seine are adv to retake the batteries 


carried off the day before by the Russians. On/ throug’ 


the left the French horsemen, under the orders 
of General D*Allonville, are waiting for the 
signal to rush forward and aid their nae, 
comrades. General Canrobertand Lord 

at the head of a large staff, are con’ 

the attack; behind them are a regiment 
English dragoons who have already charged the 
batteries without success. All know Lord 
Cardigan returned whole from the terrible mélée, 
but his clothes were torn in pieces with the shot. 
“ He looked like a spectre,” said General Canro- 
bert the other day when he went to look at the 
work of these young artists, who —— 
this panorama under the artistic auspices 
MM. Gérome, Lefebvre, and \ 

These are the names of those 
MM. Poilpot and Jacob have sketched the 
and are carrying out the picture, with the assis- 
tance of MM. Dupaty and Princetean. 
scenery is by MM. Darau, father and son, who 
are helped by sketches by MM. and 
Maincent. We have been to see the rough 
sketch of this panorama in a stadio of 
Jadin,—a street which bears the a 
living painter. M. Jadin has made a present to 
the city of Paris of this street, which belonged 
to him, as does much of the pro- 
perty. Jadin bought this plot of ground out of 
his savings for about 1,2501., foreseeing how much 
Paris would go on building, and he has, little 
by little, in selling, realised 140,0001. 
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THE SEVEN DIALS. 
A FEW PARTING WORDS, 


a weclons anh nena 
pigs rst © i 3 
peilowed by the names of Catnach and of 
Pitts,—names that will entwine themselves with 
costermongers and barrel-organs, when penny 
magazines shall have superseded penny yards 
of song, and capital punishment be unknown.” 
So wrote Dickens nigh half a century ago, and 
yet the locality is but little its con- 
struction. Still there is the same maze of 
streets, courts, lanes, and alleys, and still from 
the irregular square in which the 
“Dials” once stood,—‘“The streets and courts 
dart in all directions, until they are lost in 
unwholesome vapour which hangs 
housetops, and renders the dirty perspective 
uncertain and confined.” 

In 1773, the Doric pillar on which the dials 
were fixed, and which was “ in the 


3 


Jumping into a South-Western railway carriage, 
he autiled away eoegh SS 
little village of Weybridge. Of the 
of York he says :—“ She was an excellent lady, 
and loved by all the country about her, 
and when she died they were to put up 
some sort of tribute to her memory. But the 
village was not able to afford a large sum for 
this p to dispense 
architect. 
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cigars, &o. In the 

ps ey appear most distressing, 
succeed in 
as 10s. per diem,” &o. 
known as “ the 

title ‘pt ' — 
descriptive of London 
shovels, pokers, tongs, gridirons, and purl-pots 
of the publichouses chained to oa. 
A cook-shop in Great White Lion-street was 
last of the restaurants in the Dials that looked 


to the security of i 
by chaining them to the 
board that was lately doing duty as 
in a greengrocer’s window, mentions seme 
the delicacies sold at these houses, or, 
rather, cellars,—* 
poley puddings, pancakes, and baked potatoes.” 
The subject is not a pleasing one. It is 
solatory to know that the Dials and their dismal 
surroundings are passing away with an 
creasing rapidity as the progress. In the 
generations to come will be no _ 
French immigrants to be disturbed in 
midnight garrets by roisterous and boisterous 
Tom Kings and the tuneless voices of those who 
chanted “The Woful Lamentation of Mrs. 
Shore,” and the cruel deeds of “ The Faithless 
Captain,” will be silenced. 
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activity has been displayed, and fair promise is 
—_— of sree improvements, which will 

evelopment of trade, and lengthen 
the days of the townspeople. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION: CITY AND 
GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


Tae of the Governors for the year 
ending Mach 10th, 1880, just now published, 
will be read by many with much interest. We 
shall find an unity to look into it. Is 
shows that erable p has been made 
towards the consolidation of their projects. An 
pear director (Mr. Philip Magnus) has been 

» and the deed of incorporation only 
awaits the decision of the City as to the amount of 
their subscription and donation, so as to justify 
their association with the Institute. This also is 
before the Common Oonncil. Very soon, there- 
fore, the Directors will be in a position to show 
their real purposes by practical work. The 
central institution ie reduced to more moderate 
dimensions than were at first thought of. 

The Cowper-street schools form an important 

rr branch of the scheme. The principle adopted 

there is to teach from the known to the un- 
known, and work backwards from the machine 
to the principles of mechanism embodied in it. 
This is better for workmen who have had little 
culture. An additional sum of 5,000I. 
is required deo the Directors to take 
advantage of the following munificent resolution 

offer extraordinary objects for sale. There is a : 
a brisk trade in the tips of smoked cigars, and iechaaa 40 Despont? lath om Weaaeeten, 
frock coats too seamy for the pawn-shop aro.at| tng Sed of March last -— 4 
& premium , Ww “ 0,°002, is com- 
of po are wed as the stepping-stones to F feeate the aah of antubtiching u Sebeal of Apgtied 
fortune. We have here, in a word, a Petti- at Cowper-street, Finsbury, in general accordance 
coat-lane within a stone’s throw of the/| With the reports submitted by Mr. Hobins, Dr. Armstrong, 
Mediterranean. Se tatiapant dalacet Lenten tocteets, frty- advance. 
Behind the church of St. Martin and in the space sment of technical edacation, on the understandi that at 

prised ween hermen’ Charch 2 rovi or @ same oDjec 
She Plane Plate Forme, theve fas bleak of le or through the Towtitate My or Baw months from ms 
, ea aD t.) 
of more ancient date than the quartier St. Martin, Tecitanener et the echeok.” 

intercepted by narrow, tortuous streets, where 


emanations. It was here, in the Rue del’ Echelle, 
that the plague of 1720 first made its appear- 
ance. This street has been called the Rue de las 
Escalas, and then de l’Escale, after the family of 
the Scalis, who, in the fourteenth century, were 
prominent members of the Marseilles society. 
Even in those days, the street was renamed for 
its unwholesomeness, for, in 1368, orders were | cerning 


















rs r 
district surrounding the church of St. Martin. 
Its population is unmixed with any f 

element ; and, like the true Marseillais, is entirely 
devoted to mercantile pursuits. They have a 
strong objection to any forei og Bex 
their midst, and any new idea imported 

abroad would penetrate with great difficulty in 
such a neighbourhood. The streets are narrow, 








PUBLIC WORKS AT MARSEILLES. 


Once more Marseilles is engrossed with 
question of public works. There are 
even in France, where 80 much has pot 
within the last twenty or thirty years, yet 
there are still many vast schemes to be carried 
ont, A new town has been built, but the old 


taint the street with unwholesome emanations. 
Strange cries rend the air, wild-looking people 


i 


the municipality and the population 
with the dualte’ of 
ments. While public was 

public purse was also compromised. 
Recently published suseletioe that the 
shipping and trade of Marsathie have been 
falling off, and this has stimulated the desire 
open out a new port, and constract doc 
to the south of the town. A scheme to this 
effect has been discussed on several occasions by 
the National Assembly. The Government of the 
Republic is determined to show as much activity 
as was displayed under the Empire, and it is 
not forgotten that from 1860 to 1865 no fewer 
than 148 streets were opened ont, and 2,162 
houses built. The thoroughfare now known 
as the[Rue de la République cost 3,600,0001., and 
was commenced in 1861. The tic nature 
of this undertaking may be j from the 
fact that this street is 1,187 in length, 
ascends @ height of 147 ft., and is 88 ft. broad. 


i 








SAMUEL PROUT, ARTIST. 

Ms. Huvs, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper at the 
Plymouth Athenwam, on the 11th inst., on 
Samuel Prout, the distinguished artist of archi- 
subjects, who was born at Plymouth in 
1788. The value of the paper consisted in its 

ing much unpublished information con- 
the early life of the artist, his associa- 


The great canal is also, vely speaking. to destroy several of the houses. The | tion with Haydon and Eastlake, both of whom 
& modern achievement. ago the at was & sort of haven where thieves, | were also natives of Plymouth, and to the latter 
ber Fey 9 of the tows iat , Tiadciaits ont , le and all the refuse of society | of whom Busut gore loseses > Sante. Several 
insulicient ; t a0 : dal hich were letters rout were produced, 

now an t ig | found shelter, and in rok gp oat #e Sc par Taig nc os = 9 a Sg 


brought from the D 
en . Hine contended that “ Prout laid in Devon- 


shire the best foundation for the work he 
was Giwends to undertake. There are not 





were in Prout’s time, but the few remaining not 


various parts of her bod and her blood possess a charm in outline and colour, but 
dar areas the procs i faction. pi truthfulness of construction, and the 
it | individuality of every stone. We do not see in 


the quarter, and then invaded | these buildings the flush mortar-joint (which is 


treat so well in Devon, and he never forgot 

nor his respect for construction in later 
streetsof Rouen and Noremburg 
of Antwerp and Strasburg 


were under his masterful command. 
rte the 12th of 
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‘ong > palin i he aeaogs by 
exhibited in New Bond-street, 
id “ they ought to be purchased 
ion, as many of them were the only 
tations left of buildings which 

—the only skeletons remain- 
See eee in stone’ which had been 
ive delight to the world for ever, but 
been discarded by this commercial 
age.” Mr. Hine’s lecture, which 
iHustrated by drawings by Prout, will be 
blished by the Plymouth Institution. 
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A NEW VESTRY-HALL IN 
WESTMINSTER. 


Tae Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, 
Westminster, have resolved upon the erection of 
a new vestry-hall. Ata recent meeting of the 
Vestry, the Parish Property Committee re- 
commended that plans be obtained for the new 
building by limited competition, and that 
premiams of 1001., 70/., and 601., be awarded to 
the three successful architects, and this recom- 
mendation the Vestry confirmed. In connexion 
with the subject a discussion took place at the 
meeting as to purchasing the land at St. Ermin s 
Hill, as a site, from the Guardians of St. 
George’s Union, for the sum of 6,000!. It 
appeared from the discussion that the Guardians 
were prepared, if the Vestry would undertake 
that a sum of 4,3001, should be paid to the 
Guardians hereafter for the land belonging to 
the Union which the Vestry might not require 
for the erection of the new building, to sell for 
a sum of 2,2001. the piece of land belonging to 
the Union at present required by the parishes. 
This proposition of the Guardians was accepted 
by the Vestry. It was stated at the meeting 
that the cost of the contemplated new vestry- 
hall would be about 15,0001. 








THE SAN DONATO SALE. 


A GossIPINc correspondent, dating from 
Florence, writes:—The chief subject of talk 
or iaterest here is the San Donato sale. You 
have scarcely heard the right story in England. 
The present owner of San Donato is a man utterly 
devoid of good taste. He simply took a disgust 
toeverything about him, and determined to get 
rid of all, and have all new. To judge of the 
map, one need only hear that he has now scat- 
tered, not from need of funds, a collection of 
pictures unique, and the like of which neither 
he nor his wealth can ever get together again. 
Without being an invited guest, to get to see 
the treasures of San Donato was almost an im- 
possibility. I have been very fortunate, and in 
my time have seen ail the contents of his two 
galleries. The sale of the Demidoff Greuzes, at 
Paris, will be remembered, and how all his rare 
Flemish and Datch pictures in Florence have 
fallen into divers hands at the rap of Pilet’s 
hammer. Of course, before the sale, the said Pilet 
knew pretty well who would be the purchasers. 
I sat on Tuesday, and in less (han one hour and a 
half saw the Ruysdaels, the Teniers, &c., that 
brought a sum of 1,024,000 francs, sold at a rate 
perfectly bewildering. Belgium, Switzerland, 
Paris, will be erriched by the dispersion, but it 
is to me heartrending to see it. I have been 
often to give them a farewell look, and am to- 
day going to see the odd collection of walking- 
canes. And then will follow the unmatched 
Viennese porcelain collection, and choice bits of 
Sévres,—well, these may be replaced,—and 
snuff-boxes, and a few of his marvellous one of 
watches. His ivories, I see, are not there, nor 
his fans. He kept a good water-colour artist at 
work two years or more copying his Flemish 
pictures on fans. Here there are rooms full of 
Bonaparte relics and many choice bits of sculp- 
ture; all else is gorgeous,—says money, money, 
money. 

San Donato itself is simply a horrid place; it 
was once a sort of hospital and convent,—lies 
ina hollow, near a river ; is liable to be swamped 
by inundations, and in May is infectious with 
malaria, and infested with mosquitoes. This 
house, ugly in itself, has had lavished on it mil- 
lions and millions of francs. There are beauti- 
fully-painted halls and ceilings, gilt balustrades 
at every point; gilt and gold everywhere; the 
hangings gorgeous and rich. Collections of old 
stuffs engaged the owner lately, and stuck on poles 
are seen prints, robes of cloth of gold or silver 
in abundance, rich altar hangings, &c. At 
Pratolini,—another extreme,—stuck on a high 
hill, he ia to build a palace. He has bought up 
all the land he can around, and now he will 
occupy himself by furnishing it. A tramway 
passing close to the gates of San Donato was 
the first thing to lead to a decision to quit the 
place. Who will buy it? 








The Drawings of Viollet-le-Duc. — 
learn that the mised Exhibition of the Arck’t 
tectural § and Drawings of the late 


M. Viollet-le-Duc will be opened on the 18th 


of April in 
Muses m= Fae one of the rooms of the Cluny 





ALLEGED OBSTRUCTIONS BY BUILDERS 


IN KENSINGTON. oe 
Tux Kensington Vestry have just had under 
their consideration certain alleged obstructions 
by builders within the parish, and have devided 
to take measures for remedying what they 


as anevil. The nuisance complained of | pri 


is the undue depositing of building materials in 
some of the public thoroughfares, and at the 
last meeting of the Vestry the Works Committee 
recommended that certain builders in the parish. 
be cautioned with reference to these obstrac- 
tions. The Vestry acted upon the recommenda- 
tion, and resolved that the builders io question 
be sammoned before the magistrates should 
practice be continued. Walmer-road and 
Bramley-road, where building is now going 
forward to a considerable extent, are the 
localities more especially where the 

depositing of building materials is practised. 








MORTUARY CHAPEL, IN THE CEMETERY, 
WARSAW. 


Ir is desirable to know what is being done in 
other parts of the world, and we therefore give 
a view of a costly monumental chapel which has 
been erected over a family grave in the Catholic 
churchyard (the so-called “ Cmentarz Powaz- 
kowski”) of Warsaw, and which forms one of the 
most prominent features of that place, 


aoe 


Somnet a 


PROPOSED STATION HOTEL, PRESTON. 


In reply to advertisements issued by the 
Directors of the London and North-Western and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways, a number of 
designs for a large hotel at Preston were sent 
in, from which, as our readers have already been 
informed, the design submitted by Mr. Thos. 
Mitchell, of Oldham and Manchester, has been 
selected. We give a ive view of it as 
it will appear seen from the Public Park, and 
plans of three floors. We add portions of the 
architect’s own description. The primary objects 
he sought to attain were :— 

lst. Ready access to and from the station and 
the town. 

2nd. Simplicity of internal arramgements, so 
as to ensure effective supervision and comfort; 
and 

8rd. A picturesque exterior at reasonable cost, 
and independent of ornamentation. 

The main frontage of the hotel will command 
views over the public gardens and surrounding 
district, 

The approach from the station platforms will 
be by subway extending under the line of rails, 
and thence through a glass-covered corridor in 
open cutting to the main entrance to the hotel. 
After clearing the rails, the pathway gradually 
rises to the ground-floor level. Passing below 
the carriage drive, it does not interfere either 
with it or the ornamental disposition of the 
ground. Other designers adopted in 
a bridge. 

The side walls of the glass-covered corridor 
are to be panelled and faced with glazed bricks 
in neutral colours, forming a wall 
surface. 

These walls are surmounted with 
stone cope or gutter, and roofed in with 





iron principals, cov 
glazing. 

vines mashing Se hotel, either by road or 
rail, enter ugh a glass-covered porch or 
vestibule. On the right-hand side, and within 


staircase. Directly facing, on entering, 


To the left, and distant a few is 
the door of the per ay ap yale 

Passing along the corridor, we note on our 
left-hand three private sitting-rooms, then the 
public reading and writing rooms, public draw- 


ing-room and ladies’ room, the with a bow 
window in the angle. All these and also 
the coffee-room, face the Miller Park and 


Gardens. 

On the right-hand, meantime, we have 
the visitors’ hoist, the laggage-lift (ot from 
the 8 room), and four rooms, two of which, 
by the withdrawal of a movable partition, are 
convertible into a large room for arbitration or 
other meetings, and 


the | directly overhead) by 





The serving-room communicates with the 
kitchen premises and stores (which are 
and back staircase. 

on pekincme ~™ the porter’ gee 
ve uggage sent by 8 or, 
GS ooey Some eh come ene ay bene Sono to 


The arrangement of the rooms on this level 
is similar, it will be seen, to that on the ground 
floor, namely, a central corridor, with 


over this portion pt 
higher level, and approached by a broad flight of 
from the main landing. 
he tower, while forming an architectural 
feature, also acts in the ventilation of the whole 
of the building. 
The fronts are to be faced with clear, bright 


corridors, staircases, 
and lavatories are to have a dado of glazed wall 


range from 29,2011. 17s. 5d. to 33,0001. 
The computed cubical content of the main 


building, the arcade, and the cellars is 1,016,647 
cubic feet. 








ST. FRANCIS’S HOME FOR BOYS, 
SHEFFORD, BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Sr. Francis’s Home was founded in 1870. It 
is now providing for fifty orphans and destitute 
boys of good character, principally from the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Northampton, and 
when completed is intended to acoommodate 
about eighty. It is under the charge of the 
Very Rev. Canon Collis. The small chapel of 


in the drawing; w 
of management, entrance gateway, infirmary, 
“= of the presbytery. " 


ered with Rendle’s patent | work. 








caused individ to receive but little en- 
couragement, and a style of decoration was 
desirable which, “guided by the experience of 
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MORTUARY CHAPEL IN THE CEMETERY AT WARSAW. 
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these ers, both on the cantilevers and abut- 
ero dy 5 concealed by cast-iron newels, which 
also assist in keeping the girders upright. 
much of the cantilevers as ect beyond the 

i and face spandrels of the bridge are 
covered with ornamental castings. 

The roadway has been lowered 7 ft. 3 in. over 
the crown of the central arch; the bridge has 
been widened from 47 ft. to 71 ft., and the maxt- 
mum gradient reduced from 1 in 16 to 1 in 91. 
Such improvements at such moderate cost, the 
anthor believes fully justified the adoption of 
this design. 

To Mr. Doherty great credit is due for the 

i and efficient manner in which he 
carried out his contract. 








NOTES ON SAW-MILL MACHINERY. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF IRELAND, 


Ar a general meeting of this Institute a 
paper on the above subject, by Mr. John A. F. 
Aspinall, member, was read. We print a portion 
of it :— 

The present paper is made up chiefly of notes 
taken at various periods on the working of the 
saw-mill of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway at Inchicore, which is laid out for the 
purpose of doing all wood-work required on the 
railway. The mill may be looked upon as & 
typical one of ite class. The timber sawn is 
used for every class of railway work by the 
several engineering departments, — the per- 
manent way department requiring 51,300 cubic 
feet, and the carriage and wagon and locomotive 
departments upwards of 46,000 cubic feet of 
timber in the year. In addition to the ordinary 
saw-mill work, over 100,000 sleepers used on 
the line are annually sawn, grooved to receive 
the rail, and then creosoted. The mill has been 
arranged with a view of moving the timber both 
to and from it with the greatest facility,—the 
means of taking away the sawn timber rapidly 
being one of the most important things in a saw- 
mill, as it is of little use to endeavour to make 
machines work up to their utmost capacity if 
they are allowed to become encumbered with 
the material which has passed through them, or 
if time has to be lost in bringing work to the 
saws. Tramways of 2 ft. gauge are carried 
right through the mill, and serve to carry up 
the logs to the saws, and the scantlings from 
the saws to the storing-ground, or to the planing 
and finishing machines. The machines in use 
may be split up into three classes,—those for 
log sawing, for re-sawing, and for finishing the 
timber. In log-sawing there are used two 
30 in. vertical reciprocating frames, one 
horizontal reciprocating saw, and two large 
circular saws with travelling benches, one of the 
latter being worked with a 60-in. saw, and 
generally used for cutting up home timber. 
There are seven circular, one band saw, and a 
deal frame. For the special sleeper work two 
circular saws and two grooving-machines are 
used. For finishing the timber there are two 
planing machines with travelling beds, one 
taking 20 in. by 20 in. stuff, and the other 24 in. 


cutting velocity of 509 ft. per minute, the rate 
of feed varying according to the pemer of cute 
from 2{ in. per minate with hard timber up to 
1 ft. 34 in. with soft wood. When cutting 7-in. 
pine boards with one of these frames, as much 
as 1,584 superficial feet of cutting has been 
oo. ee It is only, however, in cases 
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ef 
z 
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wastes a greater 
y of material in the form of sawdust; 
whereas the saws of a log frame, held tightly 
at both ends, with a strain of sometimes as 
much as five tons on each saw, can be forced 
through the heaviest logs without injury. -The 


excessive tension put th : 
neoossitates the frames being Sire meant, 


built to withetand the heavy strain’ pot upon 
In the horitéiital reciprocating saw-frame, 


which is used principally for up ma- 


case @ cutting velocity of 1,008 ft. per minute is 
obtained, the rate of feed, which E esabieniiel, 
being 7} in. per minute for mahogany, and about 
14} in. for pine. The timber is fed up to this 
machine on a cast-iron bed working on 
which insure the 

taken in sharpening the saws, and 
tooth of the proper shape, with a 
accurate “set,” panel-boards, of even 
thickness throughout, may be cut, which will 
hardly require to pass through the planing 
machine. 

Some idea of the economy 
machinery is given by the cost of cutting panel. 
boards by this machine as against cutting by 
hand in the old-fashioned way. 
costs 18s, 6d. per 100 superficial feet out, 
whereas the machine does the 
It has been found im practice that the average 
amount of work that may be expected from a 
saw of this sort is 107,000 su 
annum, taking into account all stoppages for 
repairs, &c. The wages paid to the men attend- 
ing the saw-mill amount to 1171. during the 
same period 
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The next class of reciprocating machine is the | of 


deal frame, and there are few tools whieh are 
so usefal as this in a saw-mill. Taking up little 
room, and ranning at 277 revolutions per minute, 
with a 12 in. stroke, it has ® cutting velocity of 
555 ft. per minute. It is to be regretted 
ever, that the work done by these machines 
very often limited by the time the bearings will 
remain cool. The heating of the crank-pin is the 
chief cause of trouble, the length of the bearing 
being 1} times the diameter even when the 
machines are made by our best pagent i 
ing but one man to attend to 
will turn out, when using three saws, as much 
as may be expected from a 
of 11 B. W. G., and wastes less in sawdust, its 
saws being but 17 B. W. G. The thickness our 
saws should be is a matter demanding serious 
attention, when we consider that one-fifth of all 
timber sawn goes into sawdust. It has been a 
matter of surprise to the writer that more has 
not been done with band saws for deal splitting, 
as a machine constructed with two band saws 
could be made to do more work, with less 
than the present form of deal frame. A 
saw is one of the most beautiful tools we have, 
—a thin sheet of steel, of about 11 B. W. G. 
working at a great speed, and in a high state of 
tension by reason of its velocity at the peri- 
phery, we can put it through a 
over 24 in. deep, at a rate of 40 ft. per minute. 

In running saws at a high speed, however. 
care should be taken that they are slack-centred 
or loose at the eye, otherwise ef become 
dished, due to the expansion of the rim. 

cutry te extsig yp loge 6 Seaport ast, 
country for cutting up im A 
on account of the great waste, and hence 
their use is confined to home timber, and to 
re-sawing that which has passed through 
the log - frames. In America, the use 
of the circular saw is more but 
economy in timber is not 
sary consideration there. 
thicker saws than we do,—partly 
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woods into panel-boards, | turned out 


Ha 
Hef wheat annual number of cubic feet 


h and other mill, it may not be unin 

So the ea; whiels is only 17 B.W.G., is stretched | to see the cost of the ale items required to 
as tightly as possible, and has teeth each | keep a mill going machinery such as I have 
way, so a8 to cat in both directions. this | described. An average of three years’ work 





miles from Edenbridge, and the same distance 
from Penshurst, from either of which places it 
can be conveniently visited. The ancient seat 
of the Hever family, and erected by one William 
dé Hever, 8 Norman baron, who in the time of 
Edward III. obtained the king’s license to 
*embattle his manor-house,” Hever is specially 


houses, and passing ugh several hands, it is 
now the property of a private gentleman, who 
allows visitors twice a _ y hoaa Wy tee 
approach or entrance-gateway is wo 
towers, embattled, and defended by a portcallis. 
th mine aed auee in all reg os 
the buildin was an 
outer ‘souk thie defence. is has hes 
sincé been filled up. From the quadrangle 
several apartments, with high- roof and 
gable, are entered, and communicate by a fine 
staircase with panelled rooms. The long gallery 
with original woodwork has a fine bay window, 
engraved in Nash’s “Mansions of England.” 
From this window, commanding a distant view, 
tradition says Anne Boleyn used to watch the 

of Henry VIII. and his cavalcade. 
of Hever is very pic- 
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Chithat,—The charch and castle are promi- 

























scrollwork, ona be distinctly: ag A nent and picturesque objects. Here, as in other 
has encircled many a near the coast, we have evidences of & 
for the Duke of Orleans was prod ee Leeds camp, which formed the first site of this 
arms of France are oe castle, enlarged by the Saxon kings, and, till the 
Nomore secluded spot bra : 666, | seventeenth century, Temaining the same in 
bridge, where trees ; : morning to} construction. An entirely new house was then 
flourish and beautify the valley. now hired by | erected, some of the old portion, viz., the keep, 
and larch contrast strikingly . Here I | standing near. Chilham consists of an ancient 
tints of the Scotch oe and modern structure. It has passed through 


several hands. During the ownership of Sir 
ee nat ne Rol 0 Charles » 

mn , and I beli i 

of Mr. Wykeham , M.P., the late owner. | was at that time that the old snniltins web petted 

Ican only enumerate some of the portions of | down and the present structure built. 

the castle, and state that it consists of four| On the éast coast there are few “ famous 

distinct forts and an inner and outer bar- houses,” the dreary flats from Sheerness to the 


broken up and varied by 
the Tunbridge Wells strata. 
Allington Castle —All 


a 
ancient houses of more or less Bot 
stately, as many I tare descr at rng 
great inbateat The little town of Aylesford, on 
the Medway, is charmingly situated, and —_ 
gome old-world village on the Moselle, 
clustered red-roofed houses , 
grouped as one could desire. The lary, 
now a with the modern house, is said 
to have an po Mit foundation. 
History, however, cen’ 

on the ‘Medway, the birthplace of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the poet, and specially the abode of his 
son, who headed the Wyatt conspiracy in Queen 
Mary’s reign. Grey and time-honoured are the 
ruins of this castle, and even to-day they seem 
to respond to the sentiment in 
“Queen Mary,” as uttered by Wyatt on leaving 
the castle with his followers :— 
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original internal buildings are all nearly beyond | We have also that stracture between a monastery 
identification. The ancient garderobe, noticed | and a mansion, as it were, of which Salmeston 
by Mr. Parker in his work on Domestic Archi-| Grange, near Margate, is an example. This house, 
mgs awl traced, also Anneg ¢ A. chapel, | of the time of Edward III., was one of the granges 
wi . tracery.” r ings or farms belonging to 8t. Augustine’s Monastery, 
disused, as the old banqueting-hall, are Casall and is now a picturesque ivy-covered Povey 
Some of the former buildings can be traced, 


into a kitchen. A great part of the remaining 






“Ah! old castle of 
besa the vriamming Medwey, it may ehissse rooms were pulled down in 1822, and the modern — of an infirmary and crypt. The re- 
I may never look upon you more, block erected. To attempt any complete de. | mains of another house, called “ Dandelion” or 






scription of Leeds would be @ subject alone for 
one paper, and I must beg my hearers to refer 
to Mr. Martin’s excellent work, already men- 
tioned, and to that of Turner or Parker on 
Medimwval architecture. In the Weald, or Wood 


The castle stands within a bend of the river, 
which fills the surrounding moat, The gater 
tower, parts of the hall, and chapel 
ing, and the adjoining farm-house, 
the ruins, is almost as picturesque 
itself. The remaining 
from the time of Henry 
rection compelled its 
assemble his troops at 
Rochester and Cooling 
London. The issne of the 
most of you, for, after a 
was taken prisoner and beheaded. 
possessions being restored to 
of the marriage of Philip and 
to commence the insurrection, 
neighbouring lands, 
Maidstone, with the 
erected by Archbishop in the 
century, stands near the parish church of All 
Saints, and forms a icture from the 
river bank. It has been to at various 
— ~ remodelled partly in the Elizabethan 
style. Together with the ad }, also 
a Mediwval structure, it is Lary Bern aha 
Chillington Manor House (now the County 
Museum) is an excellent example of Jacobean 
work, and, though much ig in good 
taste, and serves as a library, 
and museum. The private chapel of the house 
1s preserved, and as old buildings in the neigh 
bourhood are taken down, are occasion: 
replaced here, and added on to the main structure. 
In this way several half-timbered houses in the 
locality have been saved from that certain | roo 
destruction which awaits them, 

Leeds Castle.—Some six miles from Maidstone, 


in the midst of undulating scenery of great | wagon roof 





Dent de , near Reculvers, has a gateway of 
pret d gored and flint, over which are The 
arms of the Dent de Lyon family. This struc- 
ture is of Edward III.’s time, and of much inte- 
rest. Approaching inwards we come to Minster, 
in Thanet, where a noble church (restored) 
recalls the earlier structure partly remaining, 
and | and which has long been the pride of church 
y A architecture in the island. ore inland the 
Staplehurst, is from the designs of Mr. David | houses become numerous, and near to Chil- 
Brandon. At Cranbrook, once the centre of the | lingden,— the birth-place of Prior Chilling- 
cloth trade, are many examples of timber-work | den, & name linked with the building of Can- 
in the remains of the cloth halls, which formerly | terbury Cathedral,—is Goodnestone or Gun- 
abounded here. Adjoining, is Mr. -| ston Park Fitz-Walter’s). The house was 
Hope’s mansion, Bedgbury Park, and an old | rebuilt the Georgian period. 

Elizabethan house, known as the “T lens.”| Towards the coast, off Folkestone and 
A group of smaller houses are around | Hythe, are many interesting places, such as 
the district between Tunbridge and Ashford. | Saltwood Castle, the rendezvous of Becket’s 
If they lack the dignity and grace of Cobham) murderers on their way to Canterbury. 
and Knole, they possess a charm from their com- | Saltwood, built by Archbishop Courtenay, in 
parative seclusion, and as being little known. | the of Richard I1., is still a conspicuous 
Of these are Meg oe Malherbe, Surrenden, | ruin ; circular gate-towers lead to the inner 
Hothfield, East Sutton Place, and Godinton.| court, now used as a farmhouse. The moat (now 


dry) was formerly crossed by a drawbridge ; 
families, now passed into other hands, improved 


the ruins are extensive and picturesque. Near 
and dismantled, they tell a tale at once of the | Hythe, on the high chalk range, is Lymne, a 
past and of the present. 


castellated Edwardian house, probably built by 
Boughton, near Headeorn. — Built by Sir| Lanfranc, and afterwards altered as a residence 
Henry Wotton, Privy Councillor, in the reign of 


mry vy for the archdeacons of erage S It is now 
Henry VIII., this Sir Henry being born in thig| is the possession of a farmer. e outlook is 
E , the east and west sides of 


over the somewhat dreary but not unpoetic 
the old house remain intact; the front has been 
be 
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district known as serge ao pee PU 

i odelled. The in l-work of | corner of land” so ably descri r. 
‘aval ak ang Beall Champs in his book on the subject. 
The long-fringed dykes, the cattle browsing 
in groups, the scattered villages and church- 
towers clustered round a few trees, the distant 
coast and the clear sky-line, all have a charm 
for the artist, who finds that these and like sub- 
abroad have attracted the brush 
of De Wint, and have been chosen themes for 
some of the Dutch painters. In leaving this 
dreary level land, and approaching Dover, we 
have traces of some rage ew ally 
in the remaining gatehouse in’s 
Abbey, once a famous hostelry, which sheltered 
princes, cardinals, and ecclesiastics 





carved leaves and grapes is to 
ms. The dra Saale represented in 















interest, both as to its 
fied position, and ; —some- 
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ifici ld not such a be 
structures artificially erected give lace to those township or city, and wou! by 
pe iffs of | quickl as a health resort by hosts 
grand natural fortresses, — the o cliffs a in Pe paige a ad : 


Old England. 








A SEASIDE PARLIAMENT AND 
SANITARY CITY. 
QUERIES. 


Wovu p not a Summer Session of the National 
Parliament by the sea be possible ? And on the 
score of health, and for other reasons, would not 
its advantages counterbalance any injury it 
might inflict in respect to vested interests, per- 
sonal and public, in London ? 

Would not a new Parliament House, if erected 
by the seaside, prove a great gain, sanitary and 
intellectual, apart from other results following 
in its wake ? And would not the impetus it would 
give to building afford a splendid opportunity, 
and perhaps the best that could arise under any 
circumstances, of founding a truly model City 
of Health? 

If, as many are of opinion, the rapid growth 
of the metropolis is becoming a serious question 
in view of the future, its government, safety, 
and supplies, might not some judicious control- 
ling checks on this growth be exercised without 
working harm to the general good of the nation ? 

Would not a session of the Parliament once a 
year, and in the summer, if held in a permanent 
Government building erected by the sea, act as 
@ judicious controlling check on the too rapid 
expansion of the metropolis ? 

Could not the new London-on-the-Sea be kept 
permanently healthy by laws and regulations 
forbidding the erection of large maaufactories, 
or carrying on noxious trades, the prohibition 
not extending to those trades engaged in the 
supply of common, current, or immediate 
wants ? 

In view of this, would not the Greater London 
still remain the commercial centre and radial 
artery of supplies, and the new Parliamentary 
city by the sea a great consumer and constant 
customer ? 

In$these days of fast express and mail trains, 
telegraphs and telephones, could Government 
interests, or those of journalism and the reading 
public, suffer the least by the holding of the 
Bg id session of the Parliament by the sea- 
side 

As the winter is the season for most club 
meetings, political and social, and meetings of 
various societies and institutions, could the 
members of these bodies as a whole suffer any 
appreciable inconvenience by the absence of the 
Legislature ?, And in respect to Parliamentary, 
party, and political organisations and clubs, 
would not the members thereof attending the 
seaside session find plenty of hotel and other 
accommodation for their wants in the new city ? 

Tradesmen and shopkeepers in certain dis- 
tricts of London, it might be said, would have 
cause for complaint through the absence of 
members and their following, consisting of a 
number of the aristocracy and gentry who 
would migrate to the seaside during the summer 
Parliament; but does not the Court migrate 
often north and south, and are there not always 
plenty of shopkeepers grumblers in conse- 
quence ? 

If a shifting Court is permissible, why not a 
shifting Parliament for one session in the year ? 
And as shifting Parliaments are traceable back 
for long centuries, could their revival, under 
special circumstances, be deemed objectionable 
or inexpedient, all things duly considered ? 

Were not Parliaments and other legislative 
bodies more than once in former times in Great 
Britain and Ireland transferred to other towns 
through the prevalence of plagues, and is it not 
still possible, despite the greatly-improved sani- 

administration of late years, virulent 
| destructive plagues or epidemios may occur 
oe ra again in London and other British 

Supposing, then, that such an undesirable 
event should once more occur, and a virulent 
and destructive epidemic were to affect London 
for several months, would not the Government 
feel called upon for the time being to shift the 
council of the nation to a place of safety distant 
ives} 48 5 wy em “4 = would not a 
seaside one most s ie i 
Parliament , table for holdiag the 

_ Would not some new maiden site not f 
distant from London than Dover, haga 
Southampton, on the east or south-east coast, a 
place that could be: reached by fast train in 
from one to two hours, be the most desirable 


locality for founding the new Parliamentary ! j 


As the Houses of Parliament at Westminster 
would always continue the chief centre 
permanent home of the Legislature, 
the Government block of buildings by 
side, by reason of their limited 
erected at a very moderate cost? could 
not be so constructed that a large portion 
their space would be available for local 
during the absence of the Legislature ? 

Would not the project of this new seaside 
be worthy of the attention of the Govern 
and would not its [planning be a 
worthy of enlisting and employing the 
one or more of the moat disti 
and engineers of Great —s eo the 
of street arrangement, w su , drainage, 
illumination, public gardens, theatres, &c. ? 

In a word, would not the turning of the 
sod for laying the foundation of the 
Parliament House be the si for i 
and active operations on the part of numerous 
builders, contractors, railway companies, and 
others, and might it not be sar g anticipated 
that as soon as the first session 
Parliament could be pani ngs Bays in the 
new building, a large portion new 
or township would have been built, ‘nbalited, 
and on the road to prosperity ? Cc. 0. H, 
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DOMESTIC SANITATION, 


Dr. J. Witxre Burman recently delivered a 
lecture in connexion with the Richmond Paro- 
chial Library, entitled “Hints in Aid of Do. 
mestic Sanitation.” Dr. E. L. Fenn presided. 
The lecturer dwelt principally with 
ject of warming and ventilation, ill 
his remarks by a number of diagrams, 
also exhibiting some improved stoves, venti- 
lating apparatus, &c. In connexion with this 
subject, Mr. Ernest Pennington, of Halford- 
place, writes,—“ Some remarkable facts elicited 
at the recent inquiry into the Richmond cha- 
rities should have the effect of arousing the 
attention of householders to the sanitary con- 
dition of their homes. The inspector sent 

by the Charity Commissioners stated at 


5 
F 


quiry that he had found that to -six alms- 
houses there were but nine that 
the water supply to some of the houses was 


inadequate, and the heating arrangements of 
the most primitive character. Without attach- 
ing blame to the trustees, who were evidently 
working under difficulties, and without sufficient 
freedom of action, I would point out that the 
facts, as stated, are typical of the extreme in- 


reference to the sanitary conditions of the houses 
which they inhabit, and this is farther shown 
locally ba fre oe whereas the phe ayacs “3 
Library ures have generally a large a 
ence, there was but a scant attendance to 
Dr. Burman with ‘ Sanitation’ as a subject. 
There are haniicede of Monae 25 Sea eae 
hood which, from a sanitary 
should be condemned as unfit to dwell in, houses 
where the want of good planning in the sanitary 
arrangements, and of a practical 
ventilation and i 
unhealthy and un 
generated, and general illhealth 
indifference of the public to these matters 
to arise partly from ignorance, 
a false notion of economy, and 
dispelled I fear that that fair 
Richardson, entitled ‘Salutland,’ 
i be far from fulfilment. 
the lecture already allnded to, said 
the public were very much in 
ne yp heh widleatiina 
ment somew i is 
its own hands in this matter. 
who pay for the houses 
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right to demand that they 
upon the best scientific principles, and fitted and 
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whi 
ten times ten for a picture to upon the 
walls will be considered a barguin,—only the 
sewage gas sometimes dims the of the 
bargain, and sends its owner to @ premature 
grave.’ Referring again to Dr. Fenn’s opinion 
as to the matter in the hands of the 
builder, I would y submit that in the 
case of existing houses the builder or the sani. 
tary engineer is placed in a somewhat delicate 
position, inasmuch as he may, by suggesting 
sanitary improvements, lay himself open to the 
charge of making these suggestions merely for 
the sake of work, I consider that the 
medical profession have far more power in this 
matter than at first thoughts would be supposed. 
Medical men can these improvements 
without prejudice, it be to the prejudice 
whpsask oreng a I am convinced that the need 
oa the beoeindee at oa a. 
as iw practice of sanitation or 
preventive medicine 4 








THE MYSTERIES OF COLOUR. 


the sea-side| On the 15th inst. Mr, W. Spottiswoode, P.R.S. 


lectured at the Memorial Hall, Farrio 


poreomenen, no permanent refutation of 
ewton’s views. He referred to the poet- 
oe Goethe, whose theory of colour had 

attention, partly from the acumen with 
which he pursued scientific experiments, and 
partly from the charm with which he invested 
every subject that he touched. He certainly 
did present the of colour in some re- 
markable aspects, and performed experiments 
which ultimately proved of exceeding import- 
ance. It would be remembered that Goethe 
attributed colour to the transmission of light 
through turbid media. The phenomena to 
which he drew attention were undoubtedly real 
did not see wherein the 


es obliterating with selective shadows 
t parts of the m. The 
experiments showed colours differ in three 
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CONVERSION OF A OUL DE SAC INTO A}; 


THOROUGHFARE. 


COTTON’S TRUSTEES V. THE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


Tus was a special case (Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion) stated by an arbitrator appointed acco 
ing to the provisions of the Lands Clauses Con- 
golidation Act. It raised a question as to the 
right of the owners of property abutting on the 
end of a cul de sac, as was the case with that of 
the plaintiffs, to continue the cul de sac up to 
bie poverty, and so to make it into a thorough- 


It was held on the case that the cul de sac had been 
to have been dedicated to the public. As fact, the 
the cul de sae was 5 ft. higher than that of the 
of the trustees of Mr. Cotton, and 
is end by a retaining wall extending half-way across 
the road, while the other half consisted of a slope going 
down to a fence erected by the lessee of the plaintiffs. 

It was contended on the plaintiffs’ behalf that the 
arbitrator, in assessing the compensation for their land 
taken by the Geteaden®, onght to take into consideration 
this right to open out s into the end of the cul de sac ; 
while on the other hand, it was contended on behalf of 
the company that Mr. Cotton’s trustee had had no such 
ight, and the arbitrator must not take this circum- 
stance into consideration. ‘ 

The Court held that, as there had been no intention of 
the owner of the cul de sac that it should always remain 
so, it must be presumed that it had been dedicated to the 
public right up to the property of the plaintiffs, and that, 

ingly, in law they would have a right to step out 
into the cul de sac just as if they were owners of land on 
the side of the Judgment would be given for the 
plaintiffs, with costs. 








TRANSPLANTING A FAMOUS YEW 
TREE. 


Bucxianp Caurcu, near Dover, has been 
enlarged, the work entailing the removal of a 
famous yew tree, traditionally dating back to 
the time of the Druids. The work of trans- 
planting the tree has been accomplished by 
Mr. W. Barron, of Elvaston Nursery, Borrowash, 
near Derby, who has been engaged in trans- 
planting trees in different parte of Paris by 
means of his patented machines, which are of 
various sizes, according to the extent of the 
undertaking. The yew is stated to be really 
over 1,000 years of age, and being the only one 
mentioned in the Domesday Book, may claim to 
be the oldest in the United Kingdom, the only 
yew that is said to be near to its age being one 
in Scotland, but even this one is not mentioned in 
the record alluded to. The Buckland yew, owing 
to a great thunderstorm which happened many 
ago, when it was struck by lightning, has 
been divided into two principal limbs. The 
north limb at the fork is 6 ft. 10 in. in circum- 
ference; the south-west limb, before being 
divided, was 10 ft. 10 in. The sonth limb 
divides at 9 ft. from the centre of the trunk 
horizontally to the principal limbs of the tree. 
The north-west fork is 8 ft. 8 in. at 9 ft. from 
the centre of the stump. The spread of the 
branches over the south side from the centre 
of the trunk is 30 ft. 10 in. and the whole 
diameter of the branches from north to south 
is 48 ft. The extent of the branches west is 
88 ft.,and the whole mass is calculated to weigh 
56 tons, which had to be moved westward 56 ft 
From the churchyard ground but a very small 
idea of the tree’s beauty can be obtained, but 
from the ground overlooking the railway adj acent 
a most perfect transformation of the scene can 
be gained, and (says the Dover Telegraph) looking 
down as we do upon the tree and obtaining a com. 
plete view of its whole contour, we find its foliage 
forms an elliptical curve, the whole mass being a 
most perfect green, and one of the most re. 
markable features of the tree is that it is itself 
of the male gender, with only one female branch 
upon it. One other instance of this peculiari 
occurs in England, being known as the golden 
w tree at Elvaston Castle, the seat of the 
larl of Harrington; and this tree, we may in- 
cidentally state, was planted by Mr. Barron 
himself, who also laid out the grounds of the 
magnificent park. The operations necessary to 
remove the tree consisted in digging a complete 
trench round the trunk to the depth of some 6 ft 
| 4 ft. in width, leaving a square block of earth 

about 16 ft. by 15 ft. round the root of the 
Looe er ned to remove this whole block, tree 

, to the proper spot at a distance of ; 

dg rollers had to be 4 anus 

. Barron’s process has been to introd 
means of drifts, bored st ad th of 8 ff, few, 
the surface of the block of Sestlk Ws acta 


timber, 1 ft. 10 in. square, at intervals of 
Placed transversely to these are three gue 
pieces of timber, and the whole is battened round 


used, and to do this | his 







































upon, were laid a number of deal bos 
means of Last hit on blocks, 
forward, most 


limbs ot the tree helag Sige otro fox ats sabape not 

a i the erence of emplo 

rd- | tions by a timber trolley and jeal ployers 
saat It is to be hoped that the . ed oreman, 


tree will continue to flourish, 
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WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY. 

S1r,—I have to thank you for 
my book on re ee ie ro 

our last number. 
Toledte that little is scien tbwit oh 
Seared. aad bow for hig speed te Gag 
of wood, an Ww 
advantage. As doubtless many of 
have wood - working machinery 
charge, it would be of considerable 
to the users and makers 
machinery if they would Pe the 
in feet per minute, and angles 
most, suitable for the cutters 
different classes of wood, and 
municate any information, hi 
wise, they may = either, with 
mission, through your columns, ‘or 
personally. Much information 
added to the scanty literature of this important 
branch of agueie. | Se be glad 
embody some of the ion received in 


future edition of my book. 
M. Powis Bats. 
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CARDIFF FREE LIBRARY. 


S1n,—I have seen your note in the Builder of | , 
the 18th inst., repeating a statement that “all 
three selected designs are by local architects.” 

For the benefit of over a hundred architeots 
who competed, and for the information of about 
fifty who declined, I venture to ask to 
publish the following letter from a 
member of the Cardiff Corporation. 

Groresr H. Bissy, A.B.1.B.A. 





SELF.ACTING RAILWAY SIGNALS; 
OR, SAFETY AT LAST! 
§1n,—The many collisions on railways are, | 
signals 


“ Cardiff, November 4, 1879. ij ventable tomati 

Dass firn~I weed net selena see a ree) gs in a tie i — 
and money over the plans for our Free Library, I am acid battery in t 8 van will strike 
sorry it was made an open com we have some| enough electricity on steel rail and be 
pa hm se bvapragr eda bagee T I shall not be | effective 2,000 yards, forward and behind (more 

Land thet ones 190 comsitions obo glean els many will or Jess if , e 
take much trosble and axpenve 252° STUmAU Laas I propose to transmit the electricity on to the 
cone Serene eT ae ; ehh oe rail by a small co drag su by the 
any one 60 advien spon the enone! esene née; ve and ive rods to on the rail 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


ity 
Sir,—If yon care to be troubled with any | and aft, to d a gong louder and louder every 
farther remarks on subject, I can tally 3 ft. or 4 ft, pod wares | pe Sager pac 
endorse what “ Gothic ” gays, for my | be effecti eententer' 3s ving and receiving 
ex pe Be ie * ere koe S | oe ey “gg oc roa rye 
years about value portable, could up 
technical efiucalion; ta tel Ren Sere ie: | tae fom ae sore patho 
nated on pu anc press through trains 
cht want of Heil cab iohliceuee om tea art of ay, Poles. _ 
the the rost, snow, &c., will not impede; and, no 
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country. But I assure e knowing | tampering possible, I believe the above 
tli *. the % + 
gen oes. tie balding trade the supply mil saperda the pens expen mora 
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wih» — bese arms. A disi i 
oven 1 adjoining thereto, for the dis- 
CAPE afoting of clothing and age fo the vagrants’ 
Pe are recorded beds. elevations to Grosvenor-square, and 
Past re lenge gor also to Cavendish-strect, are Italian in character. 
the nto nw rego oo The walls will be constructed of brickwork, 
anes — sie mg a Bro hain upon # Yorkshire stone base, the facing exe- 
heat, witnessed,—a commentary on | cated in pressed stock brickwork, with masonry 


uced where most required to 
water, namely, to string-courses 
the upper portion of cornices. 
moulded ornamental work will 
executed in red terra cotta. The total cost 
the building is estimated at 8,2501. 

Warrington.—The old militia barracks, near 
Bank Quay Station, have been rented by the 
Board of Guardians, and converted into tem- 


and other places. 

Town snl Grate oe of all, however, has cee Town apathy and neglect, which are two 
nlenge itself, involving P= most prominent characteristics. 

occurred at Cape Town by fire, one the J. W. Brack (Surgeon-major). 


destruction of peoperty i Oo, estimating 


ufferers alone, Messrs. y 
‘pois lems at about 60,0001., aud others to a lesser 


extent. been 
The administration of the fire brigade has 
often oriticieed, and the deficiencies of the proce 
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BILLS OF LADING. 
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° think matter of the highest importance 
‘ies condemned for yearé; bat the oon 
supP ies applied on February 17th, 1880, by $B | us in “ll payment of vam of oney was obtained from | porary schools for the workhouse children, 
g - ee sial pae- | tipped, bat we afterwards “Hecofered thet the bill of oe & tent hore toe cepcioted 
destruction of the extensive conmett, ter Sigg, bat we sterner Geesres, as eae at] eae ve been appointed 
mises of Findlay & Co., Seha ? | any of the cargo specified in it was begun; snd two : 
months later, finding that only half the was then on Hackney.—The Hackney Board of Guardians 
and others. : bani ig ; 
The town reservoirs were found inadequate to cn we were compelled to have recourse to & progecd: have resolved to erect a new infirmary, at an 
supply the quantities of water requisite for @ cond ca compen, eed pole teetting 8e- | estimated cost of 20,0001. 
gh and there were nO tion as wholly untenable, on the ground that the pag 
means to be got from the sea, only about thet the iil off ane Say Set ahr 3 BUI: 
200 yards off from want of the requisite) Sin; est is was © common practice to have bills eeeon-BULDING HAWE 
machinery of pumps and hose. thee, signed | that every roll knew ofthe practice Widnes.—St. Mary's Church, Widnes, was 
ing a in gore Pi and oi and the|c#me; snd he more than hinted if we admitted ee. te en being closed 
military proper fied in to aid with their me@ns| sox “rocsed ‘with eriminal = se place where the organ originall es sigh 
and energy to avert an unlimited extension of is an elementary sale in oh ee thes Aloceupied by sittings, and as helen is 
the disaster. says to B, there are 100 tons on board boat at C, at the ite end, in the old h 
. __| snd on the faith of that statement B pays A for the cargo, ee ~~ pee 
In the Town Council the premature with believing it to be on board, in that case A will be liable to | + decorative works have been executed by 
drawal of the fre machines efor the oftioee « prosecnticn for falee pevtences I there wate eet tat Mesers. T. Heskett & Sons, of Warrington. The 
of : moore 3 nyt if A does not actually say this in word ag pe mE Ts at Mame 
of saving expense y consa water, & which imply the seme, snd nally sande » formal dovm. » Widnes, and Mr. Wadsworth, of Man- 
that in any case the fire would itself meat ¥ states the same in formal language, snd on chester. 
the receipt of this document, and in the thst the} Derby,—Sixteen years ago the corner-stone of 


out. 
The existing reservoirs were built many years 
before the railways and docks were constructed, 
and were originally designed for domestic 
and commercial purposes, and for @ 8 

population. They are, therefore, in the present 
times, liable to be drained off to the bottom every 
now and then by those modern requirements and 
exigencies of land and marine steam machinery 


the Church of St. Andrew was laid by the Dake 
Devonshire. The congregation are now 
making an effort to complete the church by 
building the tower, spire, and bells, after the 
i of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
Manchester—On Saturday last the Bishop of 
Manchester consecrated a new church, dedicated 
to St. Benedict, in Bennett-street, Hyde-road. 
The cost of the church, and the parsonage 
attached, amounting to about 20,000l., has been 
a. contributed by Mr. Alderman 
who possesses extensive works in the 
The building is in the Early 
Geometrical style of architecture, and is of 
brick, with stone tracings. A stained-glass 
window, containing illustrations of the life of 
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reservoirs would be there constructed, and the 
water brought in pipes slong the eastern side of 
the mountain to the valley of Town, sup- 
plying the suburban villages in course, to 
a conduit there for distribution to the town. 

For the past twenty years numerous letters 
and articles have been written on the scanty 
supplies of water for Cape Town, both in home 
and colonial papers, but the civil managers of 
the town have been indifferent to the ravages of | by 


BUILDINGS FOR POOR-LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 


builders, ester, have erected the 

, from the plans and under the superin- 

An|tendence of Mr. Crowther, architect, Man- 

chester.——Mrs. Fraser is announced to lay the 

«stone of the new church dedicated 

to St. Clement, aboat to be erected in Broughton- 

lane, on Wednesday next. The charch, which 

will contain 730 sittings, will be erected from 

the designs of Mr. Henry Lord, of Manchester, 
at @ cost of 6,000!. 

‘ —The parish charch of Whitmore, 
Staffordshire, was re-opened on the 16th inst., 
after restoration. The church is dedicated to 
St. and All Saints, and the old edifice 

of a nave only, with the pulpit in the 
of the south wall, and high square pews 


par ang contains not more 
ga water. It is anything but comforting 
to learn that unless there happens to be a rain- 
fall within the next twelve days, the city will 
be absolutely without water for domestic pur- 


poses. 
A new reservoir is in course of constraction 
but, according to one town councillor, it will not 


The reservoir has rarely been at such a low 
,000,000 
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be finished for the next two _ | Littlewood, were adopted. In the arrange- it. The old flat roof has been taken off, 
other tells us that its cost Ss 00 por suet ment of the selected plans, it has been, we|and @ new open timber one substitated. The 
above the estimate, and even when completed |are told, the sim of the architects to give | old pews have all been removed, and in their 
it will be good for \ great care and consideration to the classi- places there are oak benches. A chancel hes 

The steam-engine from the docks was bronght | fication of the poor, namely, the able-bodied been formed atthe east end, with altar space and 
up, and as it could not be supplied with water| poor who seek out-door relief, and vagrants, choir-stalls raised above the nave and separated 
from the reservoir, the town carts were em- and at the same time to give good accommoda- from it by a low stone screen wall. A new five- 

tion 


ployed in bringing up supplies from the sea, and light cash window bas been ines Syed and 


the water was never plentiful the old gallery has been removed and 
the night, eee _ comataaweeit, board- &. The aoe window opened out. The quaint old 
conn? sity engineer considered that if sea-water board-room is placed at the junction of Gros- half-timbered tower has been restored in oak, 
ould be obtained, it should be used for ex- yenor-square and Oavendish-street, and is to be and # new half.timbered porch in harmony with 
tinguishing fires, or else there would be no lighted from both streets, an oriel window being it erected at the west end. A new vestry has 
water left in the reservoir for the use of the | introduced at the angle. The vagrants’ wards been erected at the east end of the south side. The 
He ane Getached from the main building by an open | whole of the old plastering has been removed 
e thought the town council should take| area, from which light and ventilation will be from the walls and the stonework restore”. 
want lp tena against actual | obtained, as well 9s from place. The | floors of the nave and the chance! #° _— 
by the of water for brick- height of all the rooms would be 10 ft. in the | space are of encantits : en 
as the s; manufacturing purposes, &c., cleer, and each inmate would have not less than | walle of the nove to a height of ane cast 
he ag es fling ea |S fn fm rum aig ea es men a, 
engines were, of course, not at ha: fire- the whole of these being the gift of Mr. M 
they did arrive t Rot abhand; and when | vagrants would be erected with Ome PiS of the firm of Minton Slt 
vided with er. Oape Town should be pro- upper face, carried rolled iron joists. A) & Co. A stained eventing “The Ascension,” 
on the ® steam-float, 80 a8 nob to depend | small room is in the basement for the Clayton & Bell, re east wall as 8 memorial 
one-tithe for the extinction of fires. For |drying of vagrants’ clothes in wet weather, hes Deen in tetios, The oak benches 
of the value of the property destroyed | which would be heated with steam, and fitted window, Mr, Hollins , 
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choir-stalls, and other fi are by Messrs. Cox 
& Sons, and are the gift Mr. Hollins. The 
contractors for the restoration were Messrs. H. 


& R. Inskip, builders, Longton, and the whole 
of the vom have been carried out from the 
design and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Lewis & Bon, architects, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. 





Books. 

Traverse Tables: Computed to Four Places of 
Decimals for every Minute of Angle up to One 
Hundred of Distance, for the use of Surveyors 
and Engineers. By Ricuarp Liuoyp GuRDEN, 
authorised Surveyor for the Governments of 
New South Wales and Victoria. London: 
C. Griffin & Co. 1880. 

Wuart are traverse tables? will be the first 
question of ninety-nine ont of a hundred of 
those into whose hands this monument of 
patient labour may come. The absence of @ 
definite reply to this question in the preface is 
the only fault we have to find with a book which 
is, in some respects, a curiosity of literature. 

Traversing, in surveying, is the determination 
of a distance which cannot be directly mea- 
sured, by measuring the sides and angles of a 
polygon in the perimeter of which ocour the two 
points between which the distance is required. 
It is a sort of rule-of-thumb method of triangu- 
lation, in which single angles are observed at 
each change of direction, and offsets may be 
taken from the lines run so as to fill in the 
details of the survey, while running the traverse 
lines. Traversing may thus be conducted with 
the aid of either the azimuth compass, the theo- 
dolite, or the box sextant. If the polygon be 
completed, so that the surveyor returns to his 
point of starting, the traverse is said to be 
closed. When this is not done, it is called un- 
closed. The method is one which may be ad- 
vantageously used in difficult countries. But it 
is one peculiarly liable to error, as dependent 
on unchecked angular observation. And this 
liability occurs not only in reading the angles, 
bat in calculating their values by logarithms ; 
a considerable amount of labour being required 
to get down to even two places of decimals for 
observations of one minute of difference. 

While occupied onthe Government survey of 
Victoria, Mr. Gurden found himself much in- 
convenienced by the cumbrous process of the 
logarithmic computations required for traverse 
work. He, therefore, set himself to prepare the 
tables now before us. Their use is characterised 
by absolute simplicity. A single reference to 
the tables does the work which otherwise has 
to be accomplished by looking ont four different 
logarithms, making two separate additions, 
finding proportionate parts for interpolation, 
and writing forty-eight more figures than are 
required for obtaining a given result from the 
tables. The saving of time thus effected is, 
obviously, most material. The labour that Mr. 
Garden must have gone through in order to 
draw up, to print, to correct, and to verify these 
tables is enormous. There are 270 closely-printed 
folio pages, containing 2,200 entries on each 
page, each of which entries contains four places 
of decimals, while the two central columns con- 
tain also two places of whole numbers. The whole 
of this work, Mr. Gurden tells us, was drawn up and 
revised in Australia, although printed in London. 
The printing, of course, was interposed between 
the writing and the revision. Not content with 
that, after the work was so far complete, it 


was recalculated and compared. After this, into 


Mr. Gurden may be pardoned for ex ing the 
confident hope that it will be found absolutely 
free from errors. 

It is at once a duty and a pleasure for the 
reviewer to call attention to so signal an in- 
stance of patient industry on the part of a pro- 
fessional man, burdened, no doubt, with official 
duties. In England, where, at the cost of a few 
shillings, every one can obtain from the Ordnance 
Survey the information which the colonial sur- 
veyor has to collect in the field, the fall value of 
the book is not so apparent as its merit. But 
when we remember how very much of the gur- 
face of the world remains to be surveyed, and 
how much of that has to be surveyed by English. 
men, we cannot but feel that much gratitude is 
due to & maa who has done as much as the 
author of these tables has done to reduce the 
cost and burden of office-work. Every one con- 


nected with engineering or survey in the colo. 


nies should be made aware of the existence of 
this elaborate and useful set of tables ‘ 


WMiscellanes. 

The Foundation Stone of the New Fruit 
and Vegetable Market for London, laid last 
week, bears the following inscription on a shield. 
shaped slab :— 

“Thi laid March 17th, A.D. 1880, by Hf 
Lamane hale Ee Depaty of the’ Ward of Cordeainens 
and Chairman of the Cen Markets Sub-Committee 
peg og ey met of oy 
of since Jones, V.P-E.LB.A., architect ; J. Mowlem & Co., 
builders.” 

On the occasion of the ceremony, Mr. Lowman 
Taylor, after giving an interesting historical 
sketch of the markets of the City, said,—* I 
hope sincerely that within twelve months we 
shall have the opportanity of opening the 
market, for we are, I am pleased to say, in the 
hands of contractors that are second to none. 
And one of the essentials of fulfilling the engage- 
ments we are entering into is to have good con- 
tractors. The name of Mowlem stands in the 
ascendant, as that of one of the first contractors 
we can possibly have. It has been my privilege to 
have known the firm for between thirty and forty 
years, and I had the pleasare of the acquaint- 


ance to a certain extent of John Mowlem, and I | their 


say there never was a finer old English gentle- 
man. I trast, then, that by the end of the year, 
—within twelve months at all events,—we shall 
see erected a series of markets here which will 
do credit not only to the contractors, but also to 
our excellent architect, Mr. Horace Jones. I 
believe if the ration were to lose him we 
should lose a man whose importance [ cannot 
estimate. I say that for the Corporation to be 
favoured with the services of a man of genius is 
@ great boon in carrying out our markets.” We 
not long ago published a large view of the 
buildings, together with a plan. 
Technical Education and the 

tion of London.—At a meeting of the Court 
of Common Council on the 18th inst., a letter 
was laid before the members, addressed to the 


Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, from the Council | T°°og?! 


cf the City and Guilds Institute for the advance- 
ment of Technical Education, and expressing a 
hope that the Court would consider that the 
time had now arrived at which some definite 
resolution might be adopted by the Corporation 
of London as to the support which they might 
be disposed to give to the Institute. An 
arrangement had now been virtually concladed 
between the Institute and the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851, which would (as the 
Council hoped and believed) remove all un- 
certainty and difficulty as to the early establish- 
ment of the Central Institution. Under these 
circumstances, and with a view to placing them- 
selves in the legal position necessary for the 
acceptance of a barging land from the ashe 
missioners, it w indispensable with as 
little delay as possible to register the Institute; 
and as its title and constitution hitherto 
been framed in the expectation 


would perceive the importance of an y 
decision on the part of the Corporation as to 
the amount they might be pleased to gre 
support of the funds subscribed by the 

Companies towards the building of the Central 
Institution and the general purposes of the 
Institute. After some discussion it was agreed, 


oh oe eneee tee , that 

the above letter should circu- 

lated among the members, and the subject taken 
consideration at the next Court. 


bor ppp enn wg pr ig 
visited by the members of the Architectaral 
Association on Sat: afternoon last. In our 


volume for 1878 (pp. 112-118) we published ele- 
vations and block-plans of the balldings, 


are now practically completed, and 
striking contrast to pent barracks, 
80 r 


dreary dinginess was 
Knightsbrid and to visitors to 
. Wyatt, past President 


iF 


H 
ait 


Park. Mr. T. 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the architect concerned, the design 
minllia, hag his brother (the 
Digby Wyatt com 

awarded the first 94 
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The Autamn Exhibition 
Pictures, 1879.— sikea os the Fine Po 
Committee, just now eS shows that the 
say caution — 178.) sania’ 
near 5 0 
those of last year; but the ad a la 
showed a serious falling off this year, attributable 
y to the unfavourable weather. The 
‘ollowing pictures out of the Exhibition have 
ae eee ey 
ij ” by Sir P. Leighton, 
P.R.A., presented by Mr. A. G. Kartz rng 
Old Man’s ” by Professor Gussow 
(1,000.), presented by Mr. J. A. Picton, F.8.A.; 
“The Straggle for Existence” (wolves), by 
Bouverie Goddard, bequeathed by the late 
Mr. Robert yor ia and by —— by the 
Corporation, “ Even the Battle of 
Waterloo,” by Ernest A.RB.A. ; 
“A Woodland Home,” by Ernest Parton (175) ; 
“ Summer Time in the ” by W. Small 
(851.). It is proposed to open the tenth Exhi. 
ope » rags MO a rb age and to close 
on y, m accordance 
with previous ; 


The Oxford Main Drainage Works and 
{ — A has been mada 
by the Drainage Committee of the Oxford Local 
Board to present Mr. W. H. White, the engi. 
neer of the Board, with an honorariam of 1,000/., 
for extra work, and to increase his salary by 
1001. per annum. The ition was intro- 
duced in the committee by Alderman Hughes, 
who explained its grounds; briefly stated, 
these were that, owing to the ability displayed 
by Mr. White, the Local Board and the city had 
been enabled to dispense with the assistance of 
a consulting engineer, who would have been paid 
by a heavy percentage on the total outlay, and 
that thus a saving of many thousand pounds 
had been effected. After discussion, it was 
finally moved by Mr. Ward, and seconded by the 
Rector of Exeter, to recommend to the Board 
that 1,0007. should be paid to Mr. White in 
ition of his services, and that his fature 
salary should be 4501. a year. Alderman Spiers, 
4s es eemmsindias Gbade Vaid Win ghdiey soon 
be 450/., but that the gratuity should be reduced 
to 5001., the Alderman defending his amend- 
ment upon the ground, not that the larger 
sum was undeserved, but that it might be 
difficult to carry it at the Board. Mr. Banting 
ps emgage amendment, Sy dat a eal A 
section ratepa has an “ indig- 
nation ” meeting, ne adopted a resolution 
protesting against what they regard as an 
‘extravagant proposal.” 

City Commission of Sewers. — At the 
meeting of the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
on the 16th inst., Mr. Waller moved that it be 
referred to the Finance and Improvement Com- 
mittee to examine and inquire into the manage- 
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Hampton Court Palace Clock. — 
Sntique and curious dial of the clock ses tae 
gite-tower in the second quadran le at Hampton 

Falace has lately been replaced, aad, with 
the der’ sol nigh, beh ake comer ene 

. nig other 
things, the day of the month, the motion of the 


Liverpool Joiners’ Wages.—An aggregate 
meeting of the operative joiners of Liverpool 
et Sdn te pepaoes o 
of Mr. Wm. M* or 
sijering the steps to be taken by the workmen 
in view of the notice given by the employers to 
reduce the by 1d. per bour, to take effect 


from the lst of April next. The Chairman said | sun and moon, the age of the moon, the phases 
that the committee of the trade bad forwarded and quarters of the moon, pasty Oe oe 
to the master builders a notice to the effect southing. The dial is composed of three sepa- 


— _— — of ne sizes, with a com- 
re, but revolving at varying rates. 
The smallest of these is 3 fe 3 My denne. 
and in the middle of this is a slightly projected 
globe, painted to represent the earth. The 
quarters marked on the centre diso by 
thick lines are numbered with large 
and round the edge the disc is divided into 
twenty-four parts, a red arrow painted on 
the second disc pointing to these figures, 
and showing at once the quarter in which 
the moon is, and the time of southing. Next to 
the figure of the earth in this centre disc, a 
circular hole, 10 in. in diameter, allows a smaller 
disc travelling bebind to show the phases of the 
moon. On the second disc, 4 ft. 14 in. diameter, 
but of which only the onter rim is seen, are 
twenty-nine divisions, and a triangular pointer, 
projecting from behind the central disc, shows 
the moon’s age in days. The largest of the 
three discs is 7 ft. 10 in. in diameter. The new 
clock drives both the astronomical dial and the 
hands of the ordinary clock-face on the opposi 


to that 
the joiners were determined to resist to the 
uttermost avy further redaction of wages, but 
the master builders bad not acknowledged the 
communication. Mr. John Cogley 
resolation to the effect that the carpenters and 
joiners should resist any farther reduction of 
wages. He remarked that last May the wages 
of joiners were reduced {d. per hour, and there 
was no justification for the red : t 
posed. All over the country the agitation in 
trade societies had an upward, and not & 
downward, tendency. He was of opinion 
that if the joiners submitted to the reduction 
this time it would be their own fault; and 
that the acceptance of the redaction would 
mean another notice for a further reduc- 
tion in November next. Mr. T. Brooksbank 
seconded the resolation, and expressed the 
opinion that the employers had no just cause for 
what they proposed, The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Wages in Paris.—Witbin the past few days 
the pattern designers for textile fabrics,—that , 
is to say, some few hundred artists who find at | °F western side of the tower. Inthe 
the end of their pencil or brash the innumerable | ™42y ingenious contrivances have been em- 
fantasies reproduced on the various tissues of | Ployed, and while the clock is guaranteed not 
feminine toilette and furniture,—have without | vary more than five seconds a week, it is 
fuss effected a little revolution. They have | 20+ expected to vary even so much as that.— 
por ys their employers the concession | Times. 
that the ordinary day’s work shall be nine ouse near Drnury-lane.— 
instead of ten hours, without any diminution of wie pikes two o'clock on Rar iP en 

lary. As the best of them earn from 12 to i i 
pry i si D the aad . one of several houses situated in Kemble- 
8 francs a dey, the modification porstdey ee ee 

ts the an Remedy ae course of demolition, fell in, and buried four 
siderably, Sher ter de employers con-| men beneath the débris. One of the labourers 
re ana ey have, however, generally given | managed to extricate himself, and a gang of 
win ® good alt how to the demands of the} men soon got ont two other men, who were only 
hat Serie: ll pa eas. Aer on Propet co slightly injared. One of the men, however, was 
depends on A ae stb Pin te pi ceo unfortunately killed. 
draughtsmen in eome branches of industrial art, Eberhard’s Patent Parquet Flooring.— 
the fact is worth mention. Messrs. a & Co.'s — process of laying 

Dangerous Archi: a » | down parquet flooring wi their patent com- 
An faa has ween ed te te ee position glue produces a handsome floor at 
mary concerning the death of a little boy two rasan beng i gortbracgee Dano dere 
years old who was killed by the fall of a pi ness, including thin veneer parquetry, can by 
of freestone from a house undergoing i — — —— tre Boor, _ 
It repair. | made secure withou uaranteed 

was stated that the freestone that fell resist wet or damp. 


was a piece of a pilaster which was attached 

to one angle of the house. It was placed; Richmond (Surrey) Union. — We under- 

there as an ornament, and was kept in its | stand that Mr. E. Maynard, surveyor, of Great 
George-street, Westminster, bas recently been 


place by plaster with which the side of 
the house was covered. In consequence of | appointed valuer to the Assessment Committee 
of the above Union. 


wet weather, the -plaster had become detached 
silence hed fallen ot tak Rcsed of, freestone Mr. Herbert, B.A., has completed his pic- 
observed that houses built in such acne | tare of “The Judgment of Daniel,” painted for 

®& manner | the Houses of Parliament, companion to his 
“ Moges bringing down the Tables of the Law.” 


ought not to be passed by the surve 
jary returned a verdict of « Accidental 4 he 
Art Curator for Works of Art in the City.— 
The Corporation of London have selected Mr. 


John Robert Dicksee to fill this office. 


F 
3 


fessorship of Fine Art havi 
the University Court aed Tir: Hearse P nn 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy, as 



































patrons of the chair, 
the election of a prokene Then ie SEEDER . Kil u 
chair will require residence in Bai “6 e es be aeg at ma Priory-place, burn, r. 
abont five months annually, and the deli # ¥ URI Gorge nn connantie iocin stein atinsase £370 0 0 
forty lectures on the history and ef the Bue Danford & Langhiaia vervsceesee 285 0 0 
arts. The emoluments of the chai e 1 1 TE TE 23411 0 
the interest upon an endowment of rather more| For pair of villa residences, Romford, for Mr. D, Stone. 
than 11,0007, and of the class fees, Candidates | Mt. £.0. Allam, architect: — rN I 
—— Professorship should send in thei Harvey & £1,070 a: 
ca appli- WAI Seidsiotiosis tisensshncibstian soe 
No, 40, ae ns a ape pert Ribadis Gansegtel) ccsurenersnieesose 67 0 0 
‘ae of April next. > Coa ver: house in Westera-road, Romford, for Mr, Gerrard 
at the Temple . _ 
taneously with the erection of the ew lodge cu| Bad. ijsmeums ams 8 8 
the Emban the is oS). Deeg (entiptelleg. co camene 64 0 0 
the law courte at Westminster and the and For house in Brentwood-road, Romford, for Mr. Geo. 
Parliament. The Rich, Mr. B. C. Allam, architect :— 
carried the: Tocopie ob pig is being Wilson & Hook.......esescseseseereeenee 7 ® 8 
os District . Miller & HOtrig. ....s.cessssssvsrsueses 510 0 0 
runs parallel] the Embankment '» which 479 0 0 
inder the Temple grounds. The immediately Harvey (accepted) ...-esee-.ssseeseree 475 10 0 
crown of the “a enters ‘te 8 
within  fow foot ofthe site vo Bwme OP ee te Bary, aie 
. 0 0 
diameter to of about 100 telephoon nee Heatle (accepted) ......esrvsssssreerss $8 0° 





For additions to No. 34, Walton-street, for Mr. J. 














Gooch, Mr. George Edw itect -— 
Martin, Wells, & Co...” a 
Green ORF totes 
Callum......... 
Steph 
|, 2 SR 
SSSR RRNA 

For erecting shop and studio at No. 1, St. Mary- 

Wey: for Mr, Edgar Cox. Mr. William C Banks, 
Bull & Sons} £084 0 
Dodson ... 843 6 
MI wectitcecccscescccescossonccgonsess 750 0 








For the erection of St. James’s Church, Forest-gate, 


for the Rev. W. H. Denovan. Messrs. W. G 
& Fawckner, architects. Quantities — 












































7848 0 0 

Award 5,777 0 0 
MEP esnacccocevesscsveeveseceves 5,698 0 0 
Haines 5,69 0 0 
Wood 589 0 0 
North 5,500 0 0 
RS 5,237 0 0 
SBUPMUP ..........0..0ce0-e sersessensns 5,196 0 0 
Everitt...... 5,195 0 0 
, SS ee 5,189 0 0 
Sheffield ... 5,173 0 0 
St ‘ 4,989 0 0 
a saenen 4,789 0 0 
Se 4,545 0 0 

For erecting new cow-sheds at U Clapton, for 

Mesers. Rambal. Mr. A. Savill, pl! a3 on 
Pushes 1 INERT i SEI i da7 0 0 
arret 324 0 0 
Smith 1,111 0 0 
a ost 2 0 
silidioibes ~ 1,041 0 0 
Wood 1,019 0 0 
Harper. 995 0 0 





. G. Habershon 





ied :-— 


For erecting two dwelling-houses and stabling at Nos. 


136 and 138, Stoke Newington-road, West Hackney, for 
smilton, architect. 


Mr, E. B, Forman, M.D. Mr. John i 
Quantities by Mr. A. Johnson :— 
Grover 











For additions and alterations to 183, High-:treet, Stoke 
Wm. Smith, a. 


Newington, for Mr. Higgs. Mr. 





£532 








ecocec]|eo 
esossoooeo 


0 


eoocoosocoo 
ecsoooooo 


0 


rchitect :-— 


For pulling down and rebuilding a house at Market- 
place, Upper Holloway, for Mr. Knoulman, jun. Mr. 





A. J. Bolton, architect :— 
Duncan & Co. ....csccccscsesssscscccsere £415 0 
sevedeoes 3-3 0 
Wiltshire .. 380 15 
debeecctvcessnscreteovesstucceesedeesed 365 0 
Niblett 360 0 








For new laundries, stoves, and other alterations, for the 


oscoo 


Guardians of the Salford Union. Mr. Henry Pinchbeck, 
architect. Quantities by the architect :— 















































— BE0G, ccorscrescecsocssvsensereee — 
Cameron .. > 1,347 
Sidebottom 1,341 
Grundy 1,325 
Davidson . 1,333 
Armstrong & Dow 1,30) 
OS 1,296 
GOOD peererseeeeeceesseresenennaner evenee 1,295 
Herd wun 1,289 
Napisr 11265 
Napier ......seereeesseeseerseerevonssesss = 
Milnes & Co. .1o.seceseessenesereasenene 1,250 
Barlow . 1,29 
Williams . ie 

exotsecsodsoenecatonith coves 1,096 
Foreman & Todd ..........0s0eees+«+ 1,230 
Hibbert } 1,230 
Nash 1,224 
Harrison 1,220 
Swallow 1,219 
Statham & Sons.........0.sseeceeeeeeeee 1,215 
MoFarline ......000.-sssecsssens-esneree 1,200 
Whiteil 1,198 
Webster .....ccccccsrecsoorersserenecerse 1,185 
hidsdale 1,180 
Wilson, Toft, & Huatley*........ 1,135 

* 


Accepted, 





sewers Bedford-place, Kenton-street, 
= Pony so Corametreet, for we : Board 

















mo 


escocecoceooooocoeoceceocoececo 


0 
0 


Secoocoeecooooecoecooooscososo 


occ 


xu > 

of Works for the St, Giles District, a. 
Kennett & Bentley ..c.csssnssseo £3,8°0 ¢ ° 
Howl & Sescsbounseet ereecceuce’ 3020 00 
Nowell & Robson ... vessvevse 3490 0 0 
Hoare & ier oo 
Hi & BOD cesceseesssesereessernsees - ee 
ioe . 2,700 : z 
SS “ 2,670 0 ° 
Culverhouse enecceteneceneeresses: oe Hey ° ° 


e> 
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ondon, | _For“residence at Fitsjohn'en for Bath Stone of Best . 
For, warehonset, Milica iret pre ts Stone, | Mr. T.  M. Casella George Lathbrige, areltet. BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & Go. (tated), 


including ironwork to 





































































































arte Guantlie ty Meare, Wolke iknece'— | Quit a aed an 1098 0-0 NDERS, 
Dove Bros. ......ccersseesneessssnnees 4 23 eo eee anion 0,607 0° List of at the we ‘ 
0 0 Ashby Bros, Prreer ist! rrr 10, ; : - also cost of transit to Q of the Depdts 
° 9 scabesesasasesotecossbnstonenesent 9,987 00 aa er we Kingdom, 
0 0 Brass 9,987 0 0 Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts, [Advt.) 
00 
0 0 F chapel, new wing, and ons to the Convent 
Lawrence 00 | of ae oar akgten. ie, a, Ee Ga 
i «vee 17,898 rye 
any aa copeee annesies 172 0 0 tee Cosford £5.08 0 0 
Brad BGO, .-cesvevveernenneerseses 16, Martin HABLES i‘, 
wee 16,37740 © Smith B ceosouphoganassensetans. SEE Ee 
CURD... cccnessssevereessescenebeies 1 A a — 0 0 - “ 
For rendence, for Mz. C. J; Ebdes, St. Locnsed's, Watkin ‘on Sie 6 4, Agar-street, London, W.0.—[Apvr.} 
Me ee vn ean a ee Dunkley (accepted)... 4,995 0 ¥ ane 
illite acetate ll £10,830 0 0 BS Groana St 
10,750 0 0 re-erection of the Druid Head public-house, on xG Corsham Down, 
wae 8 8 tho eotate of John Addey’s Charity, Chureh-street, Dept. Farleigh Down, | Combe Down, 
. 194 0 6 ford, Mr. W. T. Hunt, jun., architect :— Stoke Ground, Winsley Ground, 
seo 0 0 Rodwell & Smith (accepted). Westwood, and Bethel, 
plied by Picton 
804s 0 : For additions to warehouse, New-cross-road, for Mesars. Sup by & Sons, Box, Wilts. [Apvr.] 
5 a Mr, T. W. Hunt, os co - Aaphalte. 
treet, Finsbury, for Sir 8. II. omas .., . 
Waterlow Mr eT Hall architect.’ Quantities by Bobble & Trott crevesresrsseereenessens oe 4 : Seyssel, Patent Motallie Lava, and 
Messrs. Linsdell & Giffard :— eden 207 0 0 White 
Macey ..... corres seeeres 0 0 eos: 199 rs rs M. 3 T oO D A R T & rs) oO. 
Adamson & Son ° 6 ee seesenees ob ae 
males pl 0 0 Holloway (accepted) ssssssrsees 175 O 0 No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Aprr.} 
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For the erection of a portion of the nave and aisles of 
the Church of St. Michael, Ipswich, Mr. E. T, Bisshopp, 
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For residence, workshop, and chimney-shaft, in St. Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
Aan'ssiret, Salsbury for Mr. C. Ackil exclusive of | .RiMacttag Rane oma Sustains Me™ “| MARELE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, 40. 
a een anit Prél,(31 10 0 WELSH ROOFING SLATES. direct from 
ARRON AES RS vu» 1,030 0 0 ies to any Station 4 
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For the erection of two houses at Hatton Park, Welling- aa ARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— Whitfield-street, W., and Great P a : 
borough, for Mr. J. Pack. Quantities by the architect, For “Situations Wanted” Advertisements ...... 2d. per Week. 8.W.—[Apvr.] 
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For maltings, with stores, &c., at Kingston-on-Thames, | Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
for =. =. C. Paice. Mr. G, Gard ae ey — eee o'clock ~¥* on peter ge ‘ HIN GES, 
Disb esseensenesneser sven — 0 0 want Fabien canet be smectite Se DAAWINGs, ae) (KOLLINGES PATENT 
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CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DI¥FUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking- 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissi of Works, the Metropolitan —< oe 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies’ ia 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses, and generally from Noblemen's Mansions to Artisans’ Work- 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &e., &c. 


N.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to : 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEBT-STREET, LONDON. 


